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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BK DEDUCTKD: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT KXPKESSKS. —vethe. 





J SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad. } 
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HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 
THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Madlle. Christine Nilsson. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jury 41a, will be performed Flotow’s Opera, 


‘“*MARTA.”? 


Lionello, Signor Mongini; Plumketto, Mr. Santley; Lord Tristano, Signor 
Z boli; Sceriffo di Richmond, Sig or Casaboni; Un Servitore, Mr. Lyall; 
Nancy, Maiame Trebelii-Be.tini ; and Marta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 

Compuctor - - - - - - Sicgxor ARDITI. 
Commence at Holf-past Eiyht o'clock. 

Stalls, One Guinea; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s.; Reserved Box Scats, 10s. 
¢d.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Boxes, S’alls, and Places may be obtained at the new Box-office, Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre, next Pali Mall, open under the superintendence of Mr, Nugent from Ten 
tilt Five; a's: at the Box-office, Theatre-R: yal, Wrury Lane, under tho Front 
Portico ; and at the principal Librarians’ and Masicsellers’, 








NEXT WEEK, 
Titiens, Sinico, Tebelll-Rewial s Mongini, Santley, Gassier, 
oll. 


at NEXT, July 7th (last time), Meyerbeer’s Opera, “LES HUGUE- 


Madlle. Christine Nilsson.—Last Morning Performance. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 8th, Donizetti's Opera, ‘*‘ LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” (See below.) 
Titiens, Nilsson, Kellogg. 
F THURSDAY NEXT, July 9th (extra night), Mozart’s Opera, “LE NOZZE DI 


Madlle. Christine Nilsson. 
SATURDAY, July 11th, Gounod’s Opera, “FAUST” (the scenery by Mr. 
William Beverly): Merdames Christine Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, Corsi; Signori 
Ferensi, Sautley, Gassier, Casavoni. 


DLLE. TITIENS will appear as VALENTINA in 
“Les Hugueno's,” on TUESDAY NEXT; and as LA CONTESSA on 
THURSDAY NEX1,—l1ER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 


DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON as LADY EN- 
RICHETTA (Marta) ‘THIS RVENING: as LUCIA on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING NEXT; as CHERUBINO on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT; 
and as MARGHERITA, in “ Faust,” on SATURDAY, the 11th inst. — HER 
MAJESTY'S OPEKA, 











\ DLLE. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG as SUSANNA 


in “Lu Nozze di Fisaro,’ on THURSDAY NEXT.—HER MAJESTY'S 


OPERA, 
[set MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, Joty 8rn, Donizetti's Opera, 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 

Edgardo, Signor Mongi i; Enrico Aston, Mr. Santley ; Raimondo, Signor Foli; 
Arturo, Signor Arg:etti; Nermanno, Signor Casaboni; Alisa, Mdlle. Corsi; 
and Lucia, Mdlle. Christine Nil.son. 

Con uctor—Siexor ARDITI. 
Doors open at Half-past One; commence at Two o'clock precisely. Boxes, Stalls, 
and Places at the 4ox-offices «of Her Majesty’s Opera; also at all Librarians’ and 

Bookseilers’.—IJIER MAJESTY'S OPERA, 


R. MAVLESON’S BENEFIT, at the CRYSTAL 
PALAC*, on WEDNESDAY, Joxy lira, supported by the whole strength 
of Her Majesty’. Opera. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS, 
Second appearance of Madame Rey-Balla.—Signor Mario. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Joy 41x, will be performed Gounod’s Opera, 


‘“FAUST E MARGHERITA.” 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEASON 
Extra Night.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario. 


On MONDAY NEXT, July 6th (for the second time this season), Gounod’s Operas 
“ROMEO E GIULIETTA,” 


Debut cf Signor Chelli. 

_On TUESDAY NEXT, Juy ith, Verdi's Opera, * RIGOLETTO :” Gilda, Malle. 
Vanzini (her first appearance in that character in +: g and); Maddalena, Malle. 
ons ga Signor Graziani; and Il Duca, 3:gnor Chelli (his first appearance 
in England). 


Extra Nigbt.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, July 9th, Gou _oa’s Opera, ** ROMZO E GIULIETTA."* 


Extra Night.—On FRIDAY NEXT, July loth, a Grand Opera. 


Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario. 
On SATURDAY, July 11th, Rossini’s Opera, “iL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA."” 


RYSTAL PALACE THIS DAY (Sarurpay).— 
GRAND OPERA CONCERT ani AFTERNOON PROMENADE, at Five 
o’clock.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Mdlie. Vanzini, Mdlle. G-ossi, Siznor Graziani, 
Signor Fancelli, Signor B gagiolo. Signor Ciam ‘i, and Signor Mario. Conductor, 
Mr. Manns. Admission, Five Shillings, or by Guinea Seaso . Tickets, 


RYSTAL PALACE—One more BALLAD CON- 
CERT.—Next WespyxspAy.—Mr. SiMS REEVES and other artists. Tuli 
particulars wiil be duly annou: ced.—Shilling Day. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. 


4 > 
ISS KATHLEEN RYAN begs to announce that her 
FIRST CONCERT wiil take place on FRiwiy Evemine, July 10th, 1868, a! 
the above hall, when she will be a-sistei by the followi ¢ em nent ariists :—Vocalisis : 
Mdile, Clara Louise Kellogg, Mdlle. Liebhart, Mdlle. Sinico, Madame Florenca 
Lancia, Miss Rose Hersec, Miss Scninkwi , Mdlie. trorovani, and Madame Trebe:li- 
Bettini ; Signor Gardoni, Signor Kettiui Herr Reichardt, Sign »r Foli, Mr. Santiev, 
and Signor Mongini; with a select Choir under the direction of Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Instrumentalists: Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus: Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatter’on ; 
Pianoforte, Miss Katnleen Ryan, Conduct. rs: Signors Ardi i, Pi.otti, and Raime, 
Messrs. Henry Leslie, Frank Mori, G. 8 Allen, W. Carter, and Mr. Benedic:. 
Messrs. Broadwood's Speciai Concert tirand Pianofort-s-used on this occasion. To 
commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Ticke:»: Stalis One Guinea and 15s.; 
Front Balcony Stalis, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 10s.; Balcony Stalls, 5 .; Numberca 
Seats, 3s. ‘To be obtained at the Hall; of toosey and C ., Holies Street; Duncan 
Davison & Co., Regent Street; Pocock’s Pianofur'e Warehouse Westb urne Grov: ; 
and of Miss Kathleen Ryan, 2, Kiluare Terrace, W. 


ISS FANNY HULLAND (of the London Academy 
of Music) has the honvur w announce that he FIRST GRAND CONCERT 
will take place on Wepnusvay Evenine, July sth, 1868, 4 the St. Georar's Hat, 
Langham Place, assisted by the folowing eminen: Art sts: —Mis3 Ldith Wycne, 
Miss Sophia Vinta, and Miss Fanny Holiand; Madame Julia Baum (her first ap- 
pearance), Miss Abbott, and Madame Sauerbiey; Signor Gardoni, Mr. George 
Perren, Signor Caravogiia, and Herr Cari Stepan. Insirumentalists—Signor ‘Tito 
Ma‘tei, Miss Kate Roberts, Signor | isegari, Mons. Paque, H. rr Oberti tir, and Signor 
Giulio Regondi, Conduct rs—Mr. W. Ganz, Sno: Beviguani, and Signor Li Calsi. 
Stails, 7s, 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 28. Gl.; \r a, ls. T.ckets to be had 
at the above Hall, Austin’s Ticket Office, of aii the privcipal Musiesellers, and of 
Miss Fanny Holland, 98, New Bond street, W. 


ISS EMILY MUIR wiil sins “QUAND TU 
{ CHANTES " (Govnop), and “O LUCE Di QUEST’ ANIMA,” at Mr. 
Boleyne Reeves’s Matineé vu the 9th, aud at Herr Fass’s Counce t on the 10th, ac 
Beet! Rooms. 




















REMOVAL. 
R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce his 


REMOVAL from Forest Hill to No. 1, Bracktey Vitias, Taurtow Pank 
Roap, DULWICH. 








R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Teure) has just returned 

from Italy, and is ope: to E izagements for era, Conc -rts, Ovatorios. and 
Provincial Tours. Address care of Slessrs, Duncan Davisos & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 214, Regent Street. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—In consequence of 
; ‘he sudden withdrawal of all pecuniary aid from Her Majesty's Government, 
it has been resolved bi the 8 ecial Committee appointed at a General Meeting of tne 
Direct rs, Syb:cribers, avd Professors of the Institution, on the 2nd of May, t: make 
an appeal to the general publ c, witha vew to raise an adequate fund for the future 
provision of the Institution. A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST has therefore 
been opened at he L's NDON AND COUNTY BANK, Hanover Square; and the 
names f th se who are willing to become contributors, either as annual subscribers 
or as donors, will be re: eived and duly acknowledged by the Members of the Com- 
mittee, »s well as by the Secretary ; by wh«-m also copies of the Special Report, issued 
by tue Committee, will be forwarded on application. 

by Order, 
Roya. ACADEMY oF Music, C. A. BARRY, 
Tenterden Street, Hancver Square. Secretary to the Special Committee. 


“Ty , > 
R Y SPECIAL DESIRE--PHILLHARMONIC 
* SOCIELY, Monpay, Joty 6Ta.— Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSIN®. Malle. 
Christine Nilss'n, Madame Tyebelli-Betti: i, and Sign r Bettini. Pianoforte, Herr 
Lu'wck ; Violin, Herr Straus. Reserved Seats, 15s. Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 
63, Now Bond Street. N.B. Entrance in Hanover Street, on this oecasion. 


{R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S THIRD and LAST 

j MORNING CONCERT for the introduction of his Singinz and Piano Pupils 
will take place..n Wepnespay, the 22nd of July, at Three o'clock precisely, on 
which oceasion he will introduce in his Programme Twenty Pupils. Signor Cara- 
yoglia and other eminent ariista will appear. Conductor—Herr Lehmeyer. For all 
inf ymation apply to Mr. Lansdowne Cuttlel, Norfolk House, Norfulk Road, Bays- 
water. 


v 
\ R. CHARLES GARDNER’S ANNUAL MORNING 
'¥$ CONCERT, Wepxespay, July 8th, Qureeyx’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 
Square, Three o’tlock, Stalls, 1s. Gd. ; to admit Three, 21s. ; Unreserved Seats, 5s. 
L. ©. ck, Addisin, & Co., 62 ard 63, New Bond Strect; and of Mr. Charles Gardner, 
2, Charies Street, Westbourne Terrace, W. 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that his 
: MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at Mayriztp, West H'1l, Putney 
Hea‘h (by kind permission of Mrs, Pfeiffer), under Royal and most Distinguished 
Patr. nage, on Monpay, July 6h. Comm.euce at Three o'clock, 
\PERATIC SINGING CLASSES for Training Pupils 
(Ladies and Gentlemen) for the Lyric Stage are held twice a week, under the 
direction of Maestro CaraLani, whois inaking preparation for the formation of an 
QO) era Company.—Par iculars of Maestro CataLani, at his residence, 59, Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 























Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR BARITONE OR MEZZO*SOPRANO, 
By ». C. A. RUDALE. 


Gaily over the bounding sea. Barcarolle . 
My sunny Gascon shore 4 ° ° ° . . 
Serenade ae ° . . 


London: Witiiam Czerxy, 81, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
$1, REGENT STREET, W. 


REMOVAL, 
MONSIEUR E. DE PARIS 


Begs to announce his 


REMOVAL 


TO 


82, MONTPELLIER ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
M ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Guetretmo’s Ballad, 


“THE MERRY MAID” Poetry by Harry Heyr), at Richmond, on Wed- 
nesday, the Sth inst. 


M ISS FANNY HOLLAND will sing Guatizimo’s new 

Ballad, ‘* THOU ART THE WORLD TU ME” (poetry by R. Rexcr), 
composed expressly for her, at her Concert, St. George's Hall, on Wednesday, the 
3 h inst. 











M DLLE. LIEBHART will shortly sing “ DESTINY ” 
JV} (a Sequel to the“ Lover and the Bird”), the Poetry by R. Rescs, the Music 
<ompused expressly for her by GuGLizLmo. 








wes BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 


is now in Town for the Season, and that she has resumed her Private Lessons 
and Classes as usual. Letters relative to Concert Engagements, Private Parties 
Lessons, ete., should be addressed care of Messrs. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street, W 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte’ Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley S:reet, Cavendish Square, W. 


M ADAME WEISS has the honour of announcing to her 


_ friends and the public that she has resumed her Professional Duties, and is in 
town for the Season,—St. George’s Villa, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, 


R. PHASE/Y will play on the Euphonium bis cele- 

brated Arrangement of Ascyren’s ** ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” ag 

well as “*O RUDDIER THAN THE CHERRY,” at the Opening Night of the 
Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Tu1s Evenina, July 4th. 


Af R. CHARLES STANTON (‘Tenor) is open to Engage- 


ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—12, Porchester Place, Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park. 


\ R. VERNON RIGBY will shortly sing “THE IN- 


| VITATION,” Serenade (the Poetry by R, Reecg, the Music composed ex- 
pressly for him by GUGLIELMO). 


M R. GEORGE PERREN will sing Gueiietmo’s admired 




















,} song, “THE THREE HOMES,” at Richmond, on Wednesday next, the 
&th inst. 


é ie DAY, the New National Song, “GOD BLESS 
. OUR SAILOR PRINCE,” will besung by Mr. W. tl. Cummincs, accompanied 
by Double Bands and Full Chorus, at the Crystal Palace Festival, A New Na‘ional 
Sung, with Chorus ad 44, Words by J. E, Carpester; Music by StePHeN GLOVER. 
Loyal, patriotic, and spirit-stirring. Will take its place side by side with “God 
Bless the Prince of Wales ” Each post free for 19 stamps. Vide the Sun. Also for 
the Pianoforte, by the composer. Ditto Brass Band for 2 stamps; aud for Four 
Voices, free by post for 3 stamps. 
Publishezs: Roserr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 
To be had everywhere. 


i CRYSTAL PALACE FESTIVAL.—An extra- 
ordinary sensation was also created by the National Hymn of Mr. Brintey 
Ricuaros, **GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES,” during the execution of 
which the whole vast assembly stocd up,—Vide 7imes, June 29, 1868, Song, 38.3 
Piano Solo, 4s, ; for Four Voices, 2d. Ali at Half-price. 
London: Rozsert Cocks & Co., New Kurlington Street. 


nore Vocal Waltz, “IL. BALLO,’ Valse Bril- 
lante, for Voice and Piano, composed expressly tor and dedicated to Mdille. 
Liebhart by F. Scutra, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The above charming Waltz has been sung by the most popular sopranos of the 
day. 














\ R. SANTLEY’S Great Song, “WHEN MY 

THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Brxepicr, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Heretord and Biriningham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Reyent Street, W. 





“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 
BALLAD. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 


The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s, 

“To Malle, Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
*A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the comp: ser’s best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blithesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably blended by a singer even of moderate attainments, Mdlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. ‘This new ‘ Kiss’ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio,’ "—Brighton Guardian, 

London : Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


« (4 LL AMONG THE SUMMER ROSES.” The popu- 
_ lar Ballad in Vircinta Ganriev’s Operetta, A Rainy Day,” is published, 
price 33., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
The Operetta complete for Voice and Piano, 15s. ; and the Libretto, 6d. 
“LOVE ME, BELOVED.” 
ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, “LOVE ME, 


BELOVED” (composed and sung by Herr Retcuarpr), is published, price 
4s., by 





Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“L’ AMITIE,” 
MELODIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 28, 6d. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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To Horace Mayhew, Esq. 


Sir,—In addition to what I told you in my last, take notice that in the tables of money, the silver has been reckoned at 5s., and gold at £4 per ounce. 
That a talent of gold among the Jews was worth £5475 and one of silver £342 3s, 9d. ‘That the greater talent of the Romans was worth £99 6s. 8d., and 


the less £60 or as some say £75, and the great talent £1125. 


The value of the Roman pondo is not precisely known, though some suppose it equivalent to an Attic mina, or £3 4s. 6d. It is used indifferently by 
ancient authors for @s, a3 and mina and was supposed to consist of 100, or 96 denarii. It is to be observed, that whenever the word pondo is joined to 
numbers, it signifies the same as Zibra, but when it is used with other words it bears the same signification as the sathme or olke of the Greeks, or the pondus 
of the Latins. The word nummus, when mentioned as a sum of money, was supposed to be equivalent to a sestertius, and though the words sestertius and 
nummus are often joined together, yet their signification is the same, and they intimate no more than either does separately. —Your obedient Servant, 


Abergavenny, July 1st. 


Tuomas Noon GApp. 








MADAME GODDARD’S MENDELSSOHN RECITALS. 
(From the “ Sunday Times,” June 28.) ; 

Madame Goddard has now successfully completed her unique 
task—one, so far as we know, never attempted before. She has 

layed at three sittings the whole forty-eight ‘‘ Songs without 

Vords,” and thrown in as a makeweight—hardly needed on the 

merits—the newly published Preludes, Studies, and Sonatas. 
Clearly our gifted English pianist—we must be understood to use 
the word ‘ English” with not a little pride—deserves whatever 
honour belongs to Mendelssohn’s most devoted exponent. Madame 
Goddard seems to make the assertion of that master’s genius the 
main object of her artistic life. It is well that this should be so, 
for though art is long, life is short, and it is not by attention to 
a multitude of things that that rara avis, a great thing, is done. 
In this case, but for the artist’s concentration of power, extending 
over years of time, we should never have heard the composer’s 
works interpreted with—-in addition to faultless mechanical 
accuracy—a profound insight into their meaning that revealed 
beauties hitherto unknown. 

Adhering to the plan of previous recitals, Madame Goddard 
divided the Lieder into groups, the first of which included two 
gems from the newly-issued Book 8. ‘These were the Andante in 
E minor, so remarkable for that impassioned sadness in which 
Mendelssohn’s temperament often led him to indulge, and the 
Adagio in D, not less remarkable for its heavenly peace and rest. 
The same group also contained the separately published Barcarole 
in A major, a little work entirely worthy of association with its 
fellows. Group the second had in it the graceful Andante (No. 4, 
Book 3) and the ever popular ‘ Hunting Song,” which Madame 
Goddard took at a prodigious speed, and played so beautifully that 
an encore was inevitable. In the third group were the Andante 
espressivo in E flat from Book 2, rendered with an expression 
wonderfully delicate and true, the Adagio in F minor from Book 4, 
and the spirited Tarantelle from Book 8, which, by this time, has 
severely tasked the skill of pianists all the world over, simple 
though it appears. Here, again, the fair performer’s pace was 
“killing,” but every note came out crisply, just as Mendelssohn 
intended. As a matter of course, she had again to submit to the 
dictum (a little distorted) that ‘one good turn deserves another.” 
Ih the last group were selections from Books 4, 5, and 7, not less 
charming and interesting than their predecessors, all being played 
with the extraordinary skill upon which we have dilated so often 
that the vocabulary of praise has become exhausted. 

The novelty of this recital was a sonata written when Mendels- 
sohn was twelve years old, and now first performed. How 
interesting it is may readily be imagined, but, for the present, we 
shall reserve what remarks we have to make upon it. Madame 
Goddard also played the posthumous sonata in B flat, introduced 
by her at the Monday Popular Concerts. The merit of this work, 
as a whole, increases with familiarity, but it must always be most 
famous for a scherzo, never exceeded for sustained excellence and 
enormous difficulty. Madame Goddard’s execution of the move- 
ment was literally a marvel. Its fluency, clearness, and—with 
these qualities—its command of prolonged pianissimo transcended 
anything within our experience. An encore was asked for, but 
declined with a propriety which must have been apparent to all. 
Upon this success, and the chain of successes of which it was the 
last link, our gifted countrywoman must be congratulated. It is 
to be hoped that other recitals will follow in due time. 

Re Annie Edmonds again sang charmingly some of Schubert’s 
charming songs, as did also Mr. W. H. Cummings, to whom 
ae comes amiss. Miss Lucy Murray (pupil of Madame 

dard) was once more all that could be wished for as an 
accompanist. 





(From the “ Morning Post,” July 1.) 


Madame Arabella Goddard has honourably accomplished the 
task which she undertook, that of playing, in the course of three 
afternoon performances, the whole of Mendelssohn’s celebrated 
Lieder ohne Worte, or ** Songs without Words,” together with the 
six preludes and studies, and the two sonatas which have only very 
recently been added to the ‘ posthumous” publications. Never 
was an undertaking of the sort more full of promise, and never 
was promise more completely fulfilled. By these exceptional 
recitals Madame Goddard has added a wreath of laurel to a brow 
where there was scarcely room to place one; and she has made 
another step in a career which, from first to last, has been 
signalized by a love for true art, and an enthusiastic devotion to 
its interests, No one before this lady has played even a fifth of 
the 48 Lieder ohne Worte in public, but she has now played them 
all, without a single exception. What a variety of styles these 
charming home-pieces embrace we need hardly say, or how they 
range from passages of the highest mechanical difficulty to the 
simplest series of notes that can be given to pianist’s fingers to 
utter. Not less superfluous would it be to remind our musical 
readers how many of the most unpretending of them exact for 
correct delivery qualities not always to be met with, even among 
those to whom the elaborate fantasias of Thalberg, Liszt, Dohler, 
Prudent, Leopold de Meyer, and others, are more or less familiar. 
In short, to play the Lieder ohne Worte as they should be played 
is only possible to a pianist who can fully sympathize with and 
enter into their many-sided expression, their variegated lights and 
shades of feeling—if the phrase may pass. Such a pianist, at any 
rate, is Madame Goddard ; and if she had not proved this fifty 
times in advance, she would have convincingly proved it now. 

We shall not, as when noticing the two previous recitals, in the 
course of which thirty-two of the “ Songs without Words” were 
introduced, dwell upon the characteristics of each separate ‘‘ song.” 
Enough that the remaining sixteen exhibit quite as much variety 
as their companions, and were played by Madame Goddard, in 
each and every particular, with the same perfection of refinement, 
the same fluency of execution, and the same poetical insight. 
Moreover, she added to the sixteen Lieder the tuneful and charming 
Barcarole in A, which does not belong to any one of the eight 
books, but which, as the programme remarks, ‘‘is as much @ 
‘song without words’ as any one contained in the whole recognized 
series.” This she played as she played the others; to say more 
than which is unnecessary. We must state, however, that several of 
the Lieder were unanimously encored, but that Madame Goddard 
only acceded to the desire of her audience in two instances—No. 3, 
Book 5 (in A), the molto allegro vivace, generally recognized, 
although with no authority from Mendelssohn himself, as ‘* The 
Hunting Song,” and the presto in C major, No. 3, Book 8 
(posthumous), which also, without authority from the composer, is 
persistently styled ‘“ Turantella.” Anything more finished and 
animated, more vigorous and brightly coloured, than Madame 
Goddard’s execution of these very characteristic pieces it would be 
difficult to imagine. es 

The most important, because the most unfamiliar features of 
this third recital, nevertheless, were the two ‘‘ Posthumous 
Sonatas.” ‘The greater one of these (in B flat), which Mendels- 
sohn wrote in 1827, when he was eighteen years of age, Madame 
Goddard had already introduced to the public, at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, with a result that is not forgotten. At the 
first performance it was believed by a large majority, and at the 
second the belief was fully confirmed, that the sonata in B flat was 
at least equal to the published one in E, which for forty years has 
found so many ardent admirers. A third ordeal has placed this 
fact beyond a doubt. ‘The scherzo alone, so difficult to execute 
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on account of its rapid tempo, its sustained pianissimo and staccato 
—a drawback which, we need scarcely say, counts for nothing 
when Madame Goddard is the performer—would have settled the 
question. This scherzo is one of the most original, piquant, and 
irresistible movements among the many of the same character 
which its gifted composer has left us. Still more interesting, 
however, on the occasion immediately under notice, was the sonata 
in G minor, written in 1821, when Mendelssohn was barely twelve 
years old. Circumstances taken into consideration, this sonata is 
little short of a prodigy. Much of the first movement, and 
almost as much of the last, might be taken for Muzio Clementi, 
the Cherubini of the pianoforte, in his happiest mood ; and while 
the middle movement in E flat (Adagio cantabile e lento) is 
somewhat rhapsodical, looking at it as the rhapsody of a mere 
child we are lost in astonishment. There exists no parallel that 
we are aware of in the musical art to this marvellous example of 
precocious talent. The mechanical difficulties it presents, more- 
over, especially in the last movement, show that its author’s 
precocity as an executant must have been no less remarkable than 
his precocity as a composer. It was played from beginning to end 
by Madame Goddard con amore, and in a style so perfect as to 
show that she had bestowed as much pains on it as on its much 
more difficult companion in B flat. A fairer test of genuine 
artistic feeling than this could hardly be cited, or a greater proof 
of love for the composer, who so worthily filled up the gap which 
was left by the death of Beethoven. The sonata in G minor 
interested every one of the crowded audience in St. James’s Hall, 
and was applauded with unmistakable enthusiasm. 

As at the previous recitals, songs exclusively from Schubert 
agreeably varied the programme. The singers were Miss Annie 
Edmonds (whose progress is more and more remarkable) and 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. To each were allotted a couple of songs, 
in addition to which they united their voices in a duet. Miss 
Lucy Murray, Madame Goddard's young and extremely clever 
pupil, accompanied the vocal pieces on the pianoforte with a 
facility and good taste that elicited general remark. 


— 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the “‘ Saturday Review,” June 27.) 

The London concert-season, this spring and summer—that is to say, 
since the termination, at the end of March, of Mr. A. Chappell’s Monday 
Popular Concerts—has been, on the whole, tolerably successful. The 
vogue for Schubert has increased, and the vogue for Schumann has 
declined—both encouraging signs; while equally to be rejoiced at is 
the manifest interest created by the new series of excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s portfolio, which, twenty years after the death of their 
composer, his representatives have hesitatingly doled out. These, 
from the “ Reformation Symphony” to the “ Cornelius March,” have 
been everywhere warmly received; and we are glad to know that the 
English verdict upon the first-named work is endorsed in Paris, where, 
at the Popular Concerts in the Cirque Napoléon, directed by M. Pas- 
deloup, the “ Reformation Symphony” has been thrice performed, 
amid rapturous applause. On the other hand, some of the partisans of 
Schumann have, in the height of their zeal, proved anything rather 
than persuasive advocates. There is not in the music of Schumann 
that vigorous life which can bear up against imperfect execution. 
Thus, his symphonies and overtures have invariably failed except 
under the loving and tender care of Mr. Manns, at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, where alone they are efficiently performed ; while in a smaller 
way certain pianoforte players have dealt the eagerly questioned 
master heavy blows, and especially one who, in a series of six soirées 
entirely devoted to Schumann, was chiefly successful in showing that it 
is very difficult to play his music correctly. Schubert, on the other 
hand, well rendered as are his symphonies and overtures at the Crystal 
Palace, or indifferently rendered, as they are elsewhere, invariably 
charms all hearers, Why? Simply because his works abound in that 
element without which music, however constructed, is little better than 
the rattling together of dry bones—the element of absolute melody. 
Not that the possession of this indispensable quality is the sole merit of 
Schubert ; far from it. But the abundance of original and spontaneous 
tune with which he was naturally endowed places him nearer than any 
other composer to the greatest and most gifted masters—the Haydns, 
Mozarts, Beethovens, and Mendelssohns—with whom in other respects, 
as regards invention, he has also much in common. 

But to leave generalization, and to begin with our most important 
London orchestral concerts—those of the PhiJharmonic Society. The 
fifty-sixth season has been attended with more or less success. Seven 
concerts out of the customary eight have been held, and Mr. W. G. 





Cusins, if not one whose name is likely to figure in musical history 
among conductors of renown, has at any rate shown more than ordinary 
capability. He manages his orchestra with firmness, and on the whole 
the performances under his guidance are effective. With two 
rehearsals, in lieu of one, he might succeed in doing a great deal more; 
but that seems to be a luxury which the managers of the Philharmonic 
Society either cannot, or will not, afford. The programme of the first 
concert presented no novelty except Schumann's Concert-Stiick in G 
major, for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments, the solo part in 
which was undertaken by his inspired and devoted widow, who threw 
her whole soul into it. Nevertheless, it seemed poor and arid by the 
side of the two movements from Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B 
minor, which opened the concert, and for our first introduction to which 
we are indebted to Mr. George Grove of the Crystal Palace, a gentle- 
man whose title to recognition as an “eclectic” is emphatically 
established by the fact of his art-homage being directed with equal 
earnestness towards Beethoven, Schumann, and Schubert. ‘These two 
movements had already been heard during the season of 1867, and were 
relished all the more a second time. There was also Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio Brillante, in B minor, one of the pieces first introduced 
to London through the advantageous medium of his own performance, 
five-and-thirty years past, but which Mendelssohn could hardly have 
played with more fire, though he might have played it with more unde- 
viating accuracy, than Madame Schumann. The overtures were Weber's 
Euryanthe, the opera so little to the taste of Schubert, though so greatly 
to the taste of Weber, and Cherubini’s to Zlise, one of the French 
dramatic works of the great Florentine, whom Schumann compared 
with Dante, of which the orchestral prelude only is known, although 
that is fine enough to create a strong desire to form acquaintance with 
the rest. The other symphony was Beethoven’s No. 4, in B flat, which, 
though executed with far more spirit than refinement, cast everything 
else into the shade, At the second concert there was also one novelty, 
or rather quasi-novelty, the scena composed by Mendelssohn, in 1846, 
for the baritone singer, Henry Phillips, and first introduced at one of 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. This scena (which has never 
been published) was now entrusted to Mr, Santley, for whom, could he 
have om him, Mendelssohn would have written half a dozen others, 
Mr. Phillips was a baritone; so is Mr. Santley ; but there are bari- 
tones and baritones, At the same concert we had Haydn’s vigorous 
symphony in E flat, known as “ Letter T.” Haydn stands greatly in 
need of a Nottebohm, a Thayer, or a Ritter Von Kéchel, to prepare a 
chronological and thematic catalogue of his works, with as much asei- 
duity as Giuseppe Carpani put together the anecdotes and chit-chat 
that bore reference to the artistic career of the “father of the quartet 
and symphony.” It is provoking not to be able to affix anything like 
precise dates to more than one out of one hundred works of a composer 
so marvellously fruitful in production. The rest of the second pro- 
gramme comprised a selection from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens 
(composed for the opening of a new theatre in Pesth in 1812), the 
picturesque music of which has immortalized a miserable ‘' Fest und 
Nachspiel” by Kotzebue ; the brilliant overture to Rossini’s Guillaume 
Tell—now always a welcome feature at the Philharmonic Concerts; 
and the First Walpurgis Night, in which, by making a small poem of 
Goethe the groundwork of an elaborate composition, Mendelssohn fully 
repaid the flattering attentions he had received from the poet and 
philosopher of Weimar during boyhood and early manhood. Added 
to all this was Hummel’s pianoforte concerto in A flat, extremely well 
executed by Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, who seems much more at her ease in 
Hummel’s music than in that of any other master. Nevertheless, the 
concertos of Hummel, and the concerto in A flat, in spite of very many 
graceful passages, among the rest, are little better than finger-music, 
wanting in idea and otherwise destitute of interest. ‘They are inferior 
in invention and originality to the best of those of Dussek, a composer 
unaccountably neglected by our pianists, although he has acted no 
insignificant part in the history of the instrument for which he wrote 0 
much, 

At the third concert, notwithstanding other attractions, the conspicu- 
ous feature was the recently unearthed “Reformation Symphony ” of 
Mendelssohn, about which, having spoken more than once, it is un- 
necessary for us to say more than that it was received with the same 
favour at the Philharmonic Concerts as previously elsewhere. ‘Though 
the andante in G minor was taken by Mr. Cusins too fast and the 
finale as much too slow, the general performance was highly satisfac- 
tory, and the fresh and piquant allegro vivace, which stands in the place 
of scherzo, was unanimously called for again. The obstinacy with 
which some critics persist in arguing that this noble work should have 
been withheld from publication savours of something like vexation, at 
the triumphant overthrow of a pet theory. One German critic is re- 
ported to have declared that he should go home and burn his corres- 
pondence of thirty years, as if the world cared half as much for the 
whole of his thirty years’ correspondence as for the smallest scrap of 
music (or anything else) that came from Mendelssohn. . Though 
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Mozart's beautiful symphony in E flat one of tho three (the others 
being the G minor and the “ Jupiter ”) produced successively and with 
such wonderful rapidity in 1788, was also in the programme, the ‘ Re- 
formation Symphony ”’ stood its ground and vindicated its fair right to 
be in such company. Even the pompous overture, Die Weihe des Hauses, 
composed in 1822, for the “ inauguration ” of the Josephstadt Theatre 
at Vienna, a work in which Beethoven—not for the first time— 
administered a severe rebuff to those in the habit of insinuating that 
he was no very expert hand at counterpoint, as if defying his noisiest 
detractor to equal it— 
. » + Non si te ruperis, inquit— 
was but a secondary feature. Though admirably executed, the Con- 
secration of the House did not succeed in weakening the impression 
destined to be created by the “Reformation Symphony,” which bore 
away the honours of the evening. Cherubini’s very fine overture to 
Les deux Journées (another opera our ignorance of which in England is 
by no means creditable) was also given; and Mr. Carrodus, a violinist 
of eminent ability, earned a splendid success with Herr Molique’s 
ingenious and difficult but somewhat laboured concerto in A minor. 
Miss Edith Wynne, too, by her singing in the great air from Der Frei- 
schiitz, showed that we have at any rate one English soprano to whose 
career we may confidently look forward. The fourth concert was 
made interesting by the production of a new composition from the pen 
of Mr. John Francis Barnett, who, at the Birmingham Festival, last 
autumn, gave the cantata of The Ancient Mariner, who sometime since 
produced an orchestral symphony at the concerts of the defunct Musical 
Society of London, and who, among our young and promising 
musicians, strives eagerly with Mr. Arthur S, Sullivan for the cham- 
pionship. ‘The new work of Mr. Barnett will not materially add to 
his fame. It is entitled Ouverture Symphonique—why, we are unable 
to guess, since it bears no trace of the style we are used to associate 
with the epithet “symphonic,” It is an overture in two movements 
—a slow introduction and an allegro—very long but not at all elaborate. 
Mr. Barnett has, we fear, been over praised, He writes with evident 
facility, too great facility, indeed; but what he writes seldom rises 
above a certain fluent commonplace—of which the Ouverture Sym- 
phonique (or Symphonic Overture) is a remarkable instance. Never- 
theless, Mr. Barnett has many warm admirers; and while we could 
find little or nothing in his new overture— 
+ + , Don omnes eadem mirantur— 


it is only fair to add that it was much applauded. The other overture 
was Weber's Ruler of the Spirits. The symphony was Spohr’s No. 2, 
in D minor, composed for the Philharmonic Society, nearly half a 
century ago, and perhaps, excepting his No. + (Die Wethe der Téne), his 
best orchestral work, The first movement, though a little overdrawn, 
has many charming passages; the andante, scherzo, and finale, are, after 
Spohr’s peculiar manner, perfect. In short, this work, by a master 
who stands deservedly very high, is too unfrequently heard, and not 
nearly so popular as it might be if the tuneful themes in which it 
abounds were familiar to the general ear. The other symphony was 
the noble Hroica of Beethoven, originally entitled « Buonaparte,” of 
which the First Napoleon might have enjoyed the dedication had he 
not, to the deep vexation of its composer, assumed the Imperial purple. 
But Beethoven, though emperor of musicians, was at heart a thorough 
republican ; and his ideal hero vanished when that hero proved to be 
merely a man “like the rest.” The concerto in the same programme 
was one for pianoforte, by Herr Reinecke, conductor of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic, in which;we could see nothing when played without 
pretension, but with singular correctness, by Mr. Oscar Beringer, one 
of Herr Reinecke’s pupils, at the Crystal Palace, and which did not 
sound a bit more interesting, backed up by the showy and pretentious 
but not nearly so correct playing of Herr Alfred Jaell—the pianist— 
(according to a certain imaginative director) of the Musical Union, and 
therefore of the world, until Herr Lubeck, supplants Herr Jaell, and 
Herr Rubinstein, Herr Lubeck. At the fifth concert the audience were 
introduced to the “ Swiss Concerto,” in C major, for violoncello, of 
Beruhard Romberg, one of two brothers who, contemporaries with 
Beethoven, manufactured between them, in every shape, almost as 
much music as Beethoven himself—with this difference, that, while 
everything by Beethoven is sought after and preserved, almost every- 
thing by the Rombergs is consigned to oblivion. The “Swiss Con- 
certo” is effete twaddle; but its performance by Signor Piatti was 
nothing short of perfection. An unknown pianist made his appearance 
at this concert, heralded by a preliminary flourish which his reading of 
Mendelssohn’s Andante ¢ Rondo Cappricioso and a trivial composition of 
his own in no respect justified. Signor Rendano, a mere boy, had, 

th as Pianist and composer, made a great impression in Paris.” He 
made no impression, however, in Hanover Square, his talent, even for 
a boy, hard] soaring above mediocrity. The symphonies were 
Beethoven’s No, 2, in D, and Mendelssohn’s in A minor (the ‘“‘ Scotch”), 


played from end to end, while the last (more particularly in the scherzo) 
was not so fortunate. ‘The overtures were M. Gounon’s to his opera 
Ja Nonne Sanglante, fit prelude to an opera which is as empty and 
feeble as it is full of pretension, and Mozart’s imperishable prelude to 
the imperishable Zauberflite. 

At the succeding concert a “lion” roared, and roared so loudly that 
the judicious felt by no means moved to say, “ Let him roar again,” 
But the injudicious (the majority) were of a different mind, and roared 
as loudly at the “lion” asthe “lion” had roared atthem. The “lion” 
was Herr Rubinstein, who first played Schumann’s pianoforte concerto 
in A minor. We were surprised to hear so many of those who, a year 
since, had applauded the splendid performance of this concerto by 
Madame Schumann, applaud with no less ardour such a performance as 
that of Herr Rubinstein—an exhibition from first to last of the peculi- 
arities of the player, and in no instance a faithful interpretation of the 
composer. This, however, we should not so much have minded. 
Schumann, with his affected hatred of the “ Philistines,” laid himself 
open to the charge of being a confederate of the worst of the “ Philis- 
tines,” by his encomiums of Liszt and his praises of men who were 
scarcely half musicians. And so ina measure he deserved to be worried. 
But when Herr Rubinstein made mince-meat of Handel, the giant who, 
last week, forced all England to do him homage, it was less endurable. 
An unpretending chamber-piece, an air with variations from the Suite in 
D minor (the fugue and the other movements were omitted) was used 





by this virtuoso as a means of egotistieal display almost without prece- 
dent. Herr Rubinstein was everywhere, Handel nowhere; and the 
manner in which the last movement was pounced upon can only be 
likened to the spring of some wild animal at his prey. It was positively 
comical—but hardly more so than the clamour that ensued, and 
induced Herr Rubinstein to give the lively quick march from 
Beethoven's Ruins of Athens, beginning very softly, gradually increasing 
till an obstreperous fortissimo was attained, and then lapsing as gradu- 
ally back into a pianissimo so fine as to be scarcely audible—one of his 
most admired tours de force, though at the best a trick. What makes 
matters worse is that Herr Rubinstein’s powers are so exceptional that 
he might be one of the most eloquent and influential advocates, instead 
of one of the enemies of legitimate art. The rest of the programme— 
comprising the symphony in D of Mozart (the one with a minuet), Mr. 
Lucas’s overture to his unpublished opera, Rosenwald, the Trumpet 
Overture of Mendelssohn (not the least precious of our recent acquisi- 
tions), the singing of Mdlle. Tietjens, in the same composer’s dramatic 
scena, ‘“ Infelice,” of which she gave the original Philharmonic version, 
and even the colossal C minor symphony of Beethoven—was more or 
less drowned in the roar of the “lion” which will be remembered as 
the distinctive feature of the sixth Philharmonic Concert, a.p, 1868. 
The seventh concert brought back music and repose. The Philhar- 
monic audience was once again itself. There wasno “lion.” The 
concert began with an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s overture 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream, and ended with one no less excellent 
of Spohr’s overture to the opera of Jessonda, Mendelssohn's overture is 
the astonishing creation of a boy, that of Spohr the matured work of a 
man. Both are masterpieces, though in listening to the two at the 
same concert we cannot fail to see how far more imaginative was the 
boy than the man. There was only one symphony ; but this was the 
“ Pastoral ” of Beethoven, the pastoral of pastorals, a work with genius 
imprinted on every phrase. As an atonement for the loss of a sym- 
phony, we had two concertos, the first of which, for violin, composed 
and performed by M. Besekirsky, who comes to us with a high repu- 
tation from Moscow, created no very marked impression. N or were we 
able to detect anything extraordinary either in the composition or in 
the performance. There was a great deal of double stopping, and there 
were a great many octaves—but little of real music, no beauty of tone, 
no charm of style, and by no means a uniformly correct execution. 
The other concerto was a very different affair. The fourth of six for 
pianoforte (two of which remain unpublished), composed by Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, the concerto in F minor is a true masterpiece. It 
has found very many admirers in consequence of the especial attraction 
of its middle movement—a barcarole of undeniable grace and beauty ; 
but the opening movement and the finale are quite equal to the other. 
The work, in short, is an “ organic whole,” one of the few produc- 
tions of real genius and mastery that can be placed to the account of 
English musicians, among whom Professor Bennett stands, and has long 
stood, pre-eminent. Had this concerto been written by Mendelssohn 
nar Mendelssohn would not have disdained to own it), every pianist, 
reign and native, able to cope with its difficulties, would have made 


it a stock piece ; but Professor Bennett is an Englishman, and, notwith- 


standing the reputation he has won abroad, there are few that believe 
in English musicians. It is not the less true, however, that no living 
composer has produced any concerto to be compared with this, or with 
other such works from the same pen. It was assigned to Madame 
Arabella Goddard, who had often played it previously, and who, not- 





about which familiar works it is enough to say that the first was well 
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masters, has found time and inclination to make herself mistress of the 
concertos of her distinguished countryman. She has played them all 
at different periods, but never one of them with more enthusiasm, in 
greater perfection, or with more brilliant success than the concerto in 
F minor on the occasion under notice. The pianoforte compositions of 
Professor Bennett are so seldom heard in public, and their high merits 
are so incontestable, that it is agreeable to find an executant with the 
rare qualifications which Madame Goddard brings to her task, interest- 
ing herself seriously about them. ; 

We may as well state, as it will be some time before we again speak 
of the Philharmonic Society, that at the eighth and last concert of the 
present season a new overture composed expressly by Mr. Benedict is 
to be performed ; besides the violin concerto of Herr Max Bruch, which 
Herr Joachim has been playing in Germany with great success (con- 
fided to the experienced hands of Herr Ludwig Straus), Mendelssohn's 
second pianoforte concerto (by Herr Lubeck), symphonies by Haydn 
(in D) and Beethoven (No. 8), and Auber’s sparkling Zzhibition Over- 
ture. Thus a season which has been marked by not a few attractions 
will terminate with a concert in which novelty and interest are com- 
bined. Shortly afterwards, we understand, the Philharmonic directors 
intend giving what they term ‘a complimentary concert,” in St, 
James’s Hall. 

—— a 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCERT SYSTEM, &c. 
(Continued from page 445.) 

With regard to Leipsic, I discovered in Metzler’s Musical 
Library for 1737, the following passage relating to Bach's 
concert: ‘* The two musical concerts or assemblies, which are held 
here every .week, are still extremely flourishing. One is conducted 
by Herr Joh. Seb. Bach, chapelmaster to his Highness the Duke 
of Weissenfels, and musical director at the churches of St. Thomas 
and St. Nicholas. and, out of the fair-time, is held once a week at 
Zimmermann’s Coffee-house, No. 8, Catharinenstrasse, on Friday 
from 8—10 o'clock ; but twice during the fair, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, precisely at the same hour. The other is directed by 
Herr Joh. Gottlieb Korner, musical director at St. Paul’s church.” 
Then we find further on: ‘* The members composing these musical 
concerts consist chiefly of the students here, for there are always 
good musici among them, so that frequently, as is well known, 
some of them become in time celebrated virtuosi. Every musicus 
is allowed to play publicly at these concerts, and, moreover, there 
are listeners present capable of appreciating the worth of a skilful 
musicus.” Ihave been assured that there still exist in Leipsic a 
few advertisements and programmes of these concerts of Bach, but 
in the possession of private persons, who will not trust them to 
anyone for publication. Bach is said, moreover, to have intro- 
duced, whenever he could, new motets and cantatas in the course 
of the church service, and to have profited by the opportunity to 
get up sacred concerts, for among the complaints made by his 
opponents is one to the effect that it was always necessary to pur- 
chase, at the church doors, new words for the cantatas and other 
compositions of the cantor, a course which, it is true, increased his 
receipts, but put the pious frequenters of the house of God to extra 
expense. This is all I have been able to learn about Leipsic itself. 
In vain I searched the papers then published there for further facts 
concerning Bach. I found in Metzler’s Library, which was very 
celebrated in its day, a long extract from a work on. music at the 
Court of Russia, informing the reader that a Count Repnin, anno 
1720, played the flute very well; that a Col. Sumarakow had com- 
posed a Russian opera ; that a young lady, fourteen years old, of 
the name of Beligradski, was a fine pianist; that the celebrated 
mechanician Winraw, who had formerly been a blacksmith, and 
was the same for whom Handel composed his famous Variations in 
E major, had exhibited at St. Petersburgh a musical machine 
which supplied the place of an entire orchestra ; and, lastly, that 
in the German Protestant church of St. Peter, Concerts Spirituels 
were given, at which a Passion-music by —— Telemann had been 
performed. The first Leipsic musical paper which busied itself 
about the musical affairs of that town was established in the year 
1798, when journals of this kind sprang up everywhere, and even 
political prints gave more detailed notices on music. All the in- 
formation which I have gathered from these journals regarding 
concerts invariably proves the assertion I made at first : that up to 
1830, or thereabouts, concert-givers were, with the rarest excep- 
tions, excellent, and sometimes even distinguished composers. 
What Hummel, Moscheles, Ries, Rode, Lipinsky, and Spohr did, 





needs no especial description ; as long as they practised their art, 
the concert-rcom wasstill the rendezvous of those who loved music ; 
the efforts of Paganini, and more especially of Liszt, produced in 
public musical matters a total revolution, the results of which were 
that the virtuoso was placed before the composer ; that the artistic 
value of a work was thrown into the background by the performance 
of the executant ; that the personality of the concert-giver was 
one of the principal elements of success ; and that, finally, the con- 
cert room was transformed into a “salon,” and the latter, on the 
other hand, into a sort of preparatory school for the concert room. 

I have just uttered the word Salon. It is very variously applied 
in Germany. We speak of salon musicians and salon painters— 
we have in Germany all the attributes of the salon, only the 
salon itself is wanting. This said salon is a specifically French 
production, springing from religious and political tendencies ; con- 
tinued, thanks to intellectual and artistic movements ; and main- 
tained by the principle of social equality. Under Louis XV., 
the salon, as a bureau d’esprit, was the rendezvous of the Encyclo- 
pedists, of witty writers, and of accomplished and eloquent 
scholars, in whose company clever and brilliant nobles felt more at 
their ease than in the apartments of the Marquise de Pompadour 
and of her fair successors. Every celebrated man, or every man 
who wished to be considered such, was under the necessity of being 
introduced at Madame Geoffrin’s, or at Madame Tercin de 
Deffant’s; even the misanthrope Rousseau was, for a time, most 
zealous attendant of those ladies’ salons, and German princes had 
in the Gotha gentleman, afterwards Baron Grimm, some one who 
kept them especially informed as to all that was going on there. 
Since that period salons have been an inseparable constituent part 
of social life in France; even during the Reign of Terror, many a 
man who, during the day, had worn a red cap and played the 
sansculotte, glided in the evenlng, dressed as a fop, into the elegant 
apartments of Madame Recamierand others, and indulged in pleasant 
conversation, without troubling himself about the fact that, the 
next day, perhaps, some envious and wearisome member of the 
Convention might accuse him of being an aristocrat, and bring 
him to the guillotine. Under the Directory and the Consulate, 
as well as the first Empire, Salon life extended more and more, and 
many a political celebrity of after years was obliged. under the 
then Cesar, the foe of ‘ Ideologists” to content himself with the 
modest reputation of a Salon hero. Napoleon himself expressly 
required his generals to marry clever women and open Salons. 
The latter were, then as now, an excellent school for a refined kind 
of life, in which questions of art, and even the highest questions of 
philosophy, were settled, in clever conversation, entre deux tasses 
de thé. By this system, persons of a rough nature may, it is true, 
be somewhat softened down, and rendered susceptible of better im- 
pressions than they otherwise would be ; many are com- 
pelled to take an interest in art and science, in order not to attract 
attention by their ignorance, nay, even for the artist an incentive for 
exertion is not wanting—but, on the whole, we do not find in it the 
correct conception of the True, the higher view of life ; and brilliant 
conversational powers, possessing the art of adopting even what is 
highest to the general amusement ; holds the upper hand over con- 
scientious and perhaps dry scientific research, that seeks to attain 
only what is true, and shrinks from handing round upon a 
Salon salver the fruit of serious study. In this respect, it is to be 
regarded as an incalculable advantage for German art and science 
that the Salon has never really flourished in Germany, while, in 
France, the present predominance of plutocracy and parvenus, has 
been productive of one advantage to science, namely that, thrown 
back upon itself, the latter has been obliged to become more serious 
and stricter. French Salons were the nursery of the higher class 
of virtuosity, which has shot up so vigorously in the German con- 
cert room. The founders of the French romantic school which 
reigned supreme in the Salons during the last years of the Restora- 
tion, and the first of the July dynasty, were the teachers of Liszt 
and his school. It was they who first pushed personality and 
individuality, together with the impression produced by them, into 
the foreground, and who referred the solution of all questions of 
religion, politics, and industry, not merely to the domain of art 
generally, but to that of their own persons. Every one of them 
pretended to have found, and to be capable of directly ing 
out, the solution of each of the questions I have mentioned. It is 
only thus that we can explain the fact that such men as Victor 
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Hugo and Lamartine were first enthusiastic legitimists, then sin- 
cere adherents of the July dynasty, and lastly republicans and 
socialists, without anyone being able to accuse them of trimming ; 
at each of these changes, they were convinced that it was their 
mission to set the seal upon the movement, just as Liszt and his 
disciples feel convinced that they are destined to effect a total 
revolution in musical matters. Precisely as it is only by versa- 
tility of intellectual tendencies, and by a boundless passion 
for undertaking all kinds of styles, that we can explain 
how Victor Hugo, the author of Les Orientales and Les Chants 
du Crépuscule, could write a drama like Lucrezia Borgia, and 
actually, in the preface, represent it as being moral, it is only 
by adopting the same view of things that we can explain how 
Liszt has frequently taken the highest intellectual flights, and at 
the same time composed the most vapid operatic fantasias ; and 
that, even as a pious abbé, he transcribes motives of Verdi's. To 
his own performances, and to those of his most eminent pupils, in 
the field of virtuosity, we may apply the same judgment that 
Goethe pronounced, in a letter to Zelter, when speaking of the 
French Romanticists: ‘‘ The reader is frequently unable to divest 
himself of the idea that all literature is a trade, but there is at 
bottom so thorough a knowledge of old times and of circumstances 
now passed, of remarkable complications and incredible realities, 
that we cannot call such a work either empty or bad.” 'Thus, too, 
the school in question has for its basis a thoroughly developed 
knowledge of every kind of musical literature, and this knowledge 
deserves at any rate appreciation and admiration. 

The effect produced by the genial virtuosity of Liszt and of his 
pupils was, and is, greater in Germany than anywhere else, not 
only because music is more cultivated here than in other countries, 
but because, of all artists, virtuosos, especially those coming from 
abroad, were the only ones who met in the fashionable world that 
reception which everyone possessing a distinguished name in 
science or art enjoys in France. ‘There was, in fact, no Salon in 
Germany. After 1830, attempts were made in Berlin to find some 
neutral social ground for the most eminent representatives of birth 
and of culture, but they were not imitated, and produced no 
results. In Vienna, however, there was never even an attempt 
made. The leading authors and painters were, at the very most, 
invited to the house of some intelligent or liberal banker; but they 
preferred meeting in a cosy coffee-house. On the other hand, as 
I have already stated, virtuosi were always and everywhere welcome 
and run after. The first to open the new era, in which a man’s 
apr was identified with his performance, was Paganini. 

is extraordinary success was undoubtedly founded upon what he 
did, which was then something unheard of—but on the great mass 
of concert-goers a far deeper impression was produced by the 
mnysterious stories of his eventful life; of the strangulation of his 
mistress ; of the dungeon where he languished for years ; and of 
the fiddle which had been left him, and all the strings of which 
snapped except one, the G string, on which he then composed 
those variations that made such a noise in the world. Paganini 
in his time very frequently protested against these fabrications ; 
he was not a virtuoso of the present fashion, for such a one would 
be delighted if people would only relate similarly wonderful things 
about him ; but Paganini’s explanations, and even his appeals to 
his ambassador, were of no avail. Romantic poets, poetic married 
women, and elegant ladies and gentlemen, had made up their 
minds that no one could play like him, unless he had murdered his 
mistress; Holtei wrote of him as a ‘ Jann in diistere Mahrchen ein 
gehiillt” (* A man enveloped in gloomy. fables”), and, as lately as 
1835, Heine, in his Florentiner Néichte, described him in a series 
of such wonderful pictures, that poor Ernst, now dead, once said 
to him : “Tf you will undertake to describe me in the same way, 
I too will murder some one.” The least known trait in Paganini’s 
life is also the one which is artistically the most interesting. After 
he had heard Berlioz's Symphony, Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste, 
and been told the composer was still a young man, in 

oor circumstances, he sent him 20,000 francs, a truly royal gift. 
The history of art does not probably contain another similar trait, 
and yet that trait is but little, or not at all, known. 


(Zo be continued.) 


————ooo———_—_—_— 


Pesta,—Herr Theodore Wachtel has been singing here, 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


This institution is now appealing to the public for help, first to 
prolong its existence, which is seriously threatened, next to extend its 
operations, and lastly to preserve musical education from the hands of 
South Kensington and Mr. Cole, C.B. We second its appeal most 
heartily, and call upon all our readers, to whom either of the above 
objects seem desirable, for a practical expression of their interest. It 
is not necessary for us to do more, as the active friends of the Academy 
plead its cause in sufficiently forcible terms. Here is an extract from a 
cireular just issued which deserves serious consideration :— 

“Formerly music was regarded in England as an expensive luxury, attain- 
able only by the richest in the land. It is no wonder that, hitherto, the 
Royal Academy of Music has relied upon a very narrow circle for its support. 
Of late years, however, matters have altogether changed, and music has now 
become almost a daily necessity among all grades of society. That this 
change is in a great measure due to the Academy will not be denied, when we 
consider. that a very large proportion of our most eminent professors and 
vocalists, both metropolitan and provincial, have received their education 
within its walls, and that the orchestral bands of our operas, our theatres, 
our concerts, and our provincial festivals, have been largely recruited from its 
ranks. It having thus, during the past forty-five years, successfully shown, 
by the number of able professors whom it has sent forth into the world, that 
the objects for which it was founded have been realized, and that a large 
amount of good to the art generally has been accomplished, it is hoped that the 
Royal Academy of Music will receive liberal supporé from all who wish to 
promote, or are in any way interested in the progress of music in this country. 
In order to continue these advantages to the art of music in this country, and, 
if possible, to enlarge the sphere of gratuitous instruction, the special com- 
mittee, appointed at the meeting of 2nd of May, earnestly call on all the 
friends of the institution, the professors of the different branches of the art, 
and the musical public generally, to come forward with that liberal assi-tance 
which is indispensably necessary to enable them to carry out their future plans. 
That the general public have not ere this come forward with their support 
can only be attributed to the fact, that the directors, relying upon the liberality 
of a few, have never clearly laid their case before them. In making this 
appeal, therefore, the committee wish it to be understood that they are of 
opinion that the promise of small annual subscriptions from a la"ge section 
of the general public, together with the contributions of those who have long 
been its most liberal supporters, will undoubtedly secure the stability of the 
institution. A special subscription list has, therefore, been opened at Messrs. 
Coutts’ Bank, 59, Strand; and the names of those who are willing to become 
contributors, either as annual subscribers or donors, will also be received and 
duly acknowledged by the secretary of the institution.” 

Whatever assistance this journal may have it in its power to give 
in furtherance of so good a cause may be relied upon. Any suggestions 
will be “thankfully received.” 





Contre. — The Ducal Theatre closed, on the 14th June, with 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. It is tore-open in September, under the personal 
management of the Duke 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—Herr Beck, of the Royal Operahouse, 
Vienna, who began his career in this city has been singing a short 
engagement at the theatre. Among the operas in which he has 
appeared has been Guillaume Tell and L’Africaine. 


Wemrar.—By order of the Grand-Duke, the theatre is to undergo 
during the summer, a thorough course of repairs and alterations. The 
new Stadt Theatre at Leipsic is to be taken as a guide for the latter, 
and, in consequence, the two grand-ducal architects have gone to 
Leipsic to study the building in question. 

Danmsrapr.—On account of the intended visit of the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, the Grand Ducal Theatre will open its doors this 
year carlier than usual. The Grand-Duke has conferred the large gold 
medal of merit for art upon Herr Neswadba, the conductor. At his 
Royal Highness’s especial request, the Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine will not be celebrated this year till September, for the same 
reason that the theatre will be opened earlier than usual, namely, that 
the Imperial Russian visitors may be present at the performances, 

Monicu.—The first performance of Herr R. Wagner's new 
opera, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, took place on the 21st 
June, and went off very well, as was to be expected from the 
peculiarly constituted audience present on the occasion. It lasted 
from 6 o’clock p.m., to midnight. ‘The libretto, however, is only 
one hundred and forty pages long, and not two hundred, as some 
malicious persons have wickedly asserted. ‘The principal character, 
Hans Sachs, was entrusted to Herr Betz, of Berlin, though Herr 
Wagner would have preferred Herr Beck, of Vienna. Composers 
and singers were called on after every act. The house was crammed 


to the ceiling. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Dr. Wylde has brought his New Philharmonic Concerts (at St. 
George’s Hall) toan end. His fifth and last for the present season was 
the other great musical entertainment (referred to above), which was 
given in the Handel Festival week. Dr. Wylde’s selection of pieces, 
nevertheless, was so varied and excellent that, although there were no 
singers of any mark from either Italian Opera-house, the attendance 
was as large as usual. A musical audience must, indeed, be difficult, 
if Beethoven’s“ Pastoral Symphony” and Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, 
performed by such a noble orchestra as that of the New Philharmonic 
Society, are not taken seriously into account among the features of a 
“classical” programme. But, besides these, there were two concertos 
—Spohr’s, for violin, in D minor, played by Herr Leopold Auer; and a 
new one for pianoforte (in the same key), composed by that indefatig- 
able young musician, Mr. John Francis Barnett—of which last (played 
by Mr. Barnett himself, who was recalled), we hope, on some 
future occasion, to speak in detail. The singers were Mdlle. Vanzini 
and Miss Fanny Holland. On the whole, we have reason to believe 
that the 17th season of the New Philharmonic Concerts has been suc- 
cessful—admitting, at the same time, that it must have entailed 
exorbitant outlay in a “‘non-philharmonic” direction. At any rate, 
Dr. Wylde has, from the beginning, shown a spirit of enterprise that 
should claim hearty recognition on the part of those who habitually 
support him. 

ae 


WAIFS. 

Professor Moscheles has composed a series of six new duets for the 
pianoforte, which Madame Arabella Goddard had the honour of play- 
ing, @ prima vista, with the renowned pianist and composer, at her 
residence, a few days since. These pieces—which are published both 
at Leipsic and in London (by Messrs. Novello)—are as fresh and 
charming asthey are original. One of them, a fugue a la valse, isa 
masterpiece. Indeed, they are all, in their way, masterpieces, 

Herr Leopold Auer, the Hungarian violinist, has become possessor 
of the Straduarius violin date 1711, from the Plowden collection, the 
whole of which wasa few days since purchased by Mr. John Hart ot 
Princes Street, Leicester Square. 

Mr. John Barnett, composer of the Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, 
Farewell, &c., was present at the third ‘Mendelssohn Recital” of 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 

We read as subjoined in the Morning Post of Monday last:—* At 
flere Antoine Rubinstein’s last recital (Hanover Square Rooms) the 
ungovernable pianist gave readings peculiar to himself, of J. S. Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia, and Beethoven’s lovely sonata in E, Op. 109. With 
these he took liberties a piacére. Much better, however, was his 
playing of Mozart’s delicious Rondo in A minor, and a gigue in A 
inajor from one of the Suites des Pieces of Handel, which were given to 
such perfection as to make us the more keenly regret that Herr Rubin- 
stein cannot, or will not, play everything with the like good taste and 
reticence. Three pieces from Chopin, a selection from the quasi- 
humorous Kreisleriana of Schumann, a nocturne, caprice, barcarole, and 
tarantelle, by Herr Rubinstein himself, with Liszt’s very difficult, and 
anything but harmonious, fantasia on airs from Don Giovanni, made up 
the programme. On the whole, we regret to state that these recitals 
of Herr Rubinstein have not been financially remunerative. But the 
day is past when any ‘given virtuoso could demand a guinea for a 
couple of hours’ exhibition of his own unaided ‘ virtuosity.’ The price 
for the best places at the Monday Popular Concerts, to hear Herr 
Joachim, Madame Schumann, Mr. Hallé, Signor Piatti, and Madame 
Goddard (occasionally in combination) is 5s, and surely any one of 
these artists is, to say the least, the equal of Herr Rubinstein.” To 
which we respond “ Amen.” 

The Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal Palace are, in their 
way, simply delightful. At one we have some of the most popular 
singers from the Royal Italian Opera, at another some of the most 
popular singers from Her Majesty’s Opera. ‘he selections invariably 
include many of the favourite pieces from the Italian lyric drama, 
most in vogue. Tie orchestra plays choice overtures, marches, and 
other compositions, and the whole is conducted by Mr. Auguste Manns, 
who seems to have as perfect a control of his chorus and band in the 
great Handel Orchestra as in the orchestra where he entertains the 
musical public with such superb performances of ‘classical’? music in 
the autumn, winter, and early spring. The concert of Saturday, in 
which the Handel Festival Cnoir took part, offered attractions sufficient 
to tempt the appetite of the most jaded amateur in the zenith of the 
summer season, There is probably no place in the world where so 
much and such varied entertainment can be enjoyed for so small an 
outlay as the Crystal Palace. 

Mr, Howard Glover proposes to give a series of morning concerts at 
Niblo’s Garden during the summer, 





A new musical prodigy, of the name of Josephina Filomena, has 
excited the good people of St. Louis to a preat extent. She sings, 
plays the piano and violin, and is “ scarcely fifteen,” 

“The College of Organists,” says the Church Choirmaster and Organist, 
‘held its half-yearly examination on Thursday week, when about half-a- 
dozen gentlemen presented themselves as candidates for fellowship. 
On the same day a full choral service was held at St. Helen’s Church, 
Bishopsgate, when the compositions which have recently gained the 
prizes offered by the College were performed. The prize composition 
for the organ (a sonata in G minor), by Dr. Hiles of Manchester, is an 
excellent composition, and fully sustains the rapidly rising reputation 
of this talented musician. We are informed that an anthem from the 
same pen was also sent in competition, and was reported by the ex- 
aminers to be ‘incomparably superior to every other work,’ but not 
meeting the prescribed conditions of practical utility (in consequence 
of its great scope and length), its aczeptance was barred. The Anthem 
Prize was awarded to Mr. Edwin Edwards, of Rugby, for a very ex- 
cellently written and effective anthem, which will, we believe, become 
very popular, as it contains some good writing, and while exhibiting 
true church feeling, is not deficient in the more modern chromatic 
effects.” 

Mr. John Hullah is engaged to conduct the music at the Grand 
National Eisteddfod of Wales, which will be held this year at Ruthin, 
in Denbighshire. Among the works set down for performance are the 
Messiah, Acis and Galatea, and part of Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen. 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Morgan Watts, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas are the soloists engaged. What will our old friend the 
“ Roaring Lion” say to this? If he be not in the neighbourhood (de- 
fiantly roaring English songs to Welsh words), we shall think the 
ancient spirit of the Cymru has evaporated. 

Auber’s last opera, Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, has been played 
sixty-three times at the Opéra Comique, the receipts, if we may believe 
the French papers, without example at that establishment. The de- 
parture of the tenor, M. Capoul, will necessitate, for a period, its with- 
drawal from the bills. An injury to Madame Cabel’s foot, a week ago, 
forced that popular lady to abandon her part in the opera of Auber to 
Malle. Cico, who will be remembered as the heroine of La Fiancée du 
Roi de Garbes. 

M. Perrin has renewed, for three years, the engagement of Madame 
Gueymard. 

The bankruptcy of M. Carvalho, director of the Théatre Lyrique, was 
declared the week before last. The deficit is above one million of 
francs (£40,000). And this, notwithstanding the marvellous successes 
of M. Gouned ! 

The following is a general account and summing up of the numbers 
who have attended each of the five great Handel Festivals at the 
Crystal Palace :— 


Rehearsal 
First Day.... 
Second Day.. 
Third Day 


Rehearsal 
First Day.... 
Second Day.. 


Third Day ... 15,422 


— 


38,414 59,434 


. 18,597 
19,217 
21,550 
23,101 


Rehearsal 

First Day.... 
Second Day.. 
Third Day .. 


19,680 
17,109 
. 17,703 
26,827 


Rehearsal 
First Day.. 
Second Day.. 
Third Day .. 


81,319 


19,163 

.. 15,694 

. 14,153 

18,567 

Total............ 67,567 

The Festival of 1857 was an experiment; that of 1859 was a comme- 

moration of the centenary of Handel’s death. In 1862 it was proposed 

to hold the Festival triennially—a proposition which, we need hardly 
say, has been brilliantly carried out. 

M. Bagier, director of the Italian Opera in Paris, is said to be 
negotiating, for next season, with Madame Alboni; and it is equally 
asserted that Rossini is exerting all his influence with the celebrated 
cantatrice, to persuade her to accede to M. Bagier’s terms. 

The King of Italy has conferred on the Chevalier Biletta, the order 
of Knighthood of the “Crown of Italy” (Corona d’Jtalia), This is 
the third order of Knighthood received by this gentleman. ‘I'he others 
are “ Saint Lewis of Parma,” and “ Saint Maurice of Lazarus.” 

The Royal Theatres at Berlin are enjoying their holidays. The 
Opera remains ‘closed till August 12th, the Schauspiel until August 
1dth, 


Rehearsal 
First Day.. 
Second Vay 
Third Day 
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In a notice of the last Philharmonic Concert, the clever and enlight- 

ened musical critic of the Sunday Times makes the following observa- 

$i 

"7 But the next instrumental piece in the programme made ample amends 
for any previous shortcomings, as those will promptly grant who know any- 
thing of Sterndale Bennett’s masterly pianoforte concerto in F minor (No. 4). 
Written when its gifted composer was in the flush of his genius, this work is 
worthy to rank with those of the great masters. Skilfully designed, elaborated 
with consummate ease, brimful of delicious melody, and bearing a stamp of 
individuality not to be mistaken, the concerto in F minor will testify for all 
time to the rich promise of its author’s youth. The barcarole alone would do 
this sufficiently. Nothing more lovely ever came from Beethoven himself. It 
was fitting that the English composer should be interpreted by an English 
pianist, especially as the latter was one so capable as Madame Arabella God- 
dard. Madame Goddard never loses a chance of bringing forward the works 
of her gifted compatriot, and never plays them to less than perfection. On 
this occasion she gave the ‘F minor Concerto’ better even than at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1867, wonderful as was the latter performance. Her 
vigour and dash in the allegro and presto, the delightful manner in which she 
sang the melody of the barcarole, and the assured ease with which the com- 
poser’s ideas were expressed all through, will long be remembered. The per- 
formance was a genuine triumph, and at the end Madame Goddard was called 
back to the orchestra amid general acclamations.” 

M. Faure’s congé, at the Grand Opéra in Paris, began on the Ist inst. 
—too late for his being of any serious use to either of our Italian 
Operas. 

peel Fumagalli, the pianist, has returned to the Continent. 

Mr. ‘I. M. Mudie has been to Twickenham, and was found sleeping 
soundly in the meadows on the river side. No one touched him for 
fear of disturbing his slumbers. Passers-by passed softly and on tip-toe. 
Mr. T. M. Mudie slept till an advanced hour of the night. 

Herr Richard Wagner’s new opera, the Meistersinger von Niirnberg, 
is said to have been favourably received at Munich. The King of 
Bavaria was present, with Herr Wagner himself, in the Royal box. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has decided upon assuming the 
personal direction of the theatre at Gotha, from the lst of September 
oats The actual director and the Intendent-General have been dis- 
missed. 

We read in the Ménestrel :—- 

“On nous écrit que Mdlle. Adelina Patti se fait la protectrice de la jeune 
et belle cantatrice Teresa Carrefio, dont les compositions et le rare talent sont 
trés-goiltés 4 Londres.—On ne parle dans les salons que du scherzo et de la 
revue a Prague de cette remarquable virtuose, qui a été présentée & la prin- 
cesse de Galles par M. Hallé, le pianiste classique par excellence.” 

We had always imagined that Mdlle. Teresa Carrefio was a pianist. 

M. Couderc has re-appeared at the Opéra Comique, in Hérold’s Pre 
aux Cleres, and was, as usual, enthusiastically received. 

Mr. John Barnett, composer of the Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, 
and Farinelli, has been for some time in London, on a visit to his 
clever daughters, the Sisters Doria. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Star, ome time since, wrote 
as follows :— 

“ The élite of the Russian society met last night in the splendid drawing- 
rooms of Baroness Romanskaissaroff, Rue Boissy d’ Anglos, to listen to the 
marvellous performances of the Belgian flautist, M. Auguste Charles, who is 
this season the musical celebrity of Paris. The novel character of his style 
astonishes and fascinates his audience. His fantasia on two Russian airs is 
remarkable for the brilliant and harmonious modulations of the whole chro- 
matic scale, executed with as much ease as if the instrament were the piano. 
His second performance was a Hungarian fantasia on the ‘March of the 
Stiganes, or Zingari. The rondo which follows the march contains the most 
curious and novel effects—in fact, the flute, in the hands of M. Charles, be- 
comes an instrument endued with the power of reproducing tones hitherto 
peculiar to the organ, piane, and violin.” , 

M. Charles is now in London, and played the other day in the concert 
of Mr. I’. H. Cowen, at the residence of Earl Dudley. 
h Mr. Aptommas's recitals are continuing to attract lovers of the 
arp. The last of the series of twelve (given at his residence), is 
announced for Wednesday next. 
—-~o 


MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


Fr Notwithstanding the absorbing interest created by the Handel 

estival at the Crystal Palace, our London concert-givers have in no 
sense relaxed their activity. On the contrary, two of the most im- 
hp Concerts of the season were held during the Handel Festival 
Tall —one at St. James’s Hall, the other in the evening at St. George’s 
die . The former of these was the annual entertainment of Mr. Bene- 

let, the thirty-third which has been given by this accomplished and 





. Versatile musician since he first settled down,among us., Mr. Benedict's 


concert is always, in regard to variety of attractions, the concert of the 





season. The programme on this occasion comprised upwards of fifty 
pieces, vocal and instrumental, which, with two or three exceptions, 
were all performed. The only fault to find with this unprecedented 
rich selection was that it did not contain any striking novelty or 
important composition from the pen of the concert-giver. The charm- 
ing ballad, ‘ Rock me to sleep” (sung by Miss Edith Wynne), the no 
less charming duet, “‘ The moon hath raised,” from the Lily of Kil- 
larney (Messrs. Cummings and Santley), the French romance, “ Ange 
adoré” (M. Jules Lefort), the vigorous bacchanalian, “ When my 
thirsty soul I steep” (Mr. Santley), the still popular ballad, “ By the 
sad sea waves,” from the Brides of Venice (Miss Jenny Pratt), the 
Italian romance, “ Nulla da te” (Mr. Vernon Rigby), the ballad, “I 
murmur not” (Mdlle. Drasdil), the part-songs, “Home,” and “ All 
things woo thee,” with the choral hunting-song, “ Rise, sleep no more ” 
(by the choir,) the duet, “ Winter mirth” (by the Mdlles, Doria), and 
the brilliant pianoforte fantasia upon Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks ” 
(played by the composer himself)—are all known, though all, it may be 
added, invariably welcome. Mr. Benedict brought forward only two 
new vocal pieces ; but these were—first, a ballad of genuine tunefulness 
and expression, called «The Rose of Erin,” which was sung in perfec- 
tion by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, and encored; secondly, a national song 
(with chorus), ‘Old England yet,” for which the spirited declamation 

of Mr, Santley earned a similar compliment. True, Mdlle. Tietjens 
was set down for the fine scena, ‘‘Of love they say,” from Richard Coeur 
de Lion, one of the best of the cantatas written for the Norwich Festival, 

where the gifted German songstress was the original Berengaria; but 
being indisposed she substituted samething less exacting (besides omit- 

ting an air by Schumann, which she had also been announced to sing). 

In the instrumental way Mr. Benedict was equally reticent, introducing 
only a single new piece—a pianoforte fantasia upon airs from Der Frei- 

schiitz (one of thecleverest and most effective of its kind), which his young 
and promising pupil, Mr. F. H. Cowen, had skilfully arranged for two 
pianofortes, one part being played by Mr. Cowen himself, the other by 

Madame Goddard. To speak of the remainder of the concert in detail 

would far exceed our limits, As if the shining stars of the Royal 

Italian Opera, Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mario, were not sufficient, Mr. 

Benedict brought forward (in addition to Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. 

Santley) three of the most attractive singers from Mr. Mapleson’s com- 

pany—Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Kellogg, and Madame Trebelli- 

Bettini. Of course, Mdlle. Nilsson had to give the scene of the madness 

and death of Ophelia, from the new opera of Hamlet ; and this she did 

with such exquisite feeling and so greatly to the delight of the audience 

that she was twice enthusiastically called back to the orchestra. The 

pianoforte accompaniment was played with great ability by Mr. W. G. 

Cusins. 

Signor Mario gave “ Una furtiva lagrima,” as he only can give it, 
and when encored charmed his hearers with another Italian air. The 
duettino, * Sull’ aria,” from Figaro, by Madlles. Tietjens and Patti, was 
also perforce given twice; Mdlle. Nilsson had to pay forfeit for her 
piquant delivery of “La chanson des Djins,” from Auber’s last opera, 
Le Premier jour de Bonheur—instead of repeating which, however, she 
introduced one of her characteristic Swedish melodies; Mdlle. Kellogg 
was similarly taxed ih a quaint ballad, “ Beware, she is fooling thee ” 
(Moulton), which she sang delightfully, accompanying herself on the 
pianoforte, and Mdlle. Patti might, had she been pleased, have equally 
doubled her labours in the “Echo Song,” composed by Herr Eckert, 
which she sang as Herr Eckert himself would have liked to hear it 
sung, and in which she was most ably accompanied by Herr Maurice 
Strakosch on the pianoforte ; but Mdlle. Patti looked compassionately 
at the audience, remembering, no doubt, that, though it would have 
been a pleasure to them to hear her sing for an hour without stopping, 
there were still some five-and-twenty pieces to come. The other 
singers were Mdlles. Enequist, Liebhart, Carola, Rose Hersee, Elena 
Angile, Abbott, and Rives; Mesdames Florence Lancia, Sainton-Dolby, 
and Rudersdorff; Signors Gardoni, Gustave Garcia, Bagagiolo, Bettini, 
Bossi, Neri Baraldi; Herren Wallenreiter and Reichardt—who each 
and all contributed something of more or less value to the programme. 
T'hen we had a duet for piano and violin by Mdlle. Mariot de Beau- 
voisin and M. Sainton; a fantasia for violoncello, by Signor Piatti; a 
saltarello for violin and piano (Molique), played by Herr Straus and Mr. 
Benedict; a “melody” for four violoncellos, composed by M. Paque, 
and performed by MM. Piatti, Pezze, Daubert, and the author ; the 
Airs Hongrois of Ernst—violin, Herr Leopold Auer, oforte, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper; harp obbligati accompaniments by Mr. John 
Thomas; and no less than ten conductors at the pianoforte—Messrs. 
Arditi, Cusins, Bevignani, Randegger, G. B. Allen, E. Berger, F. 
Archer, W. Ganz, A. 8. Sullivan, Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Benedict 
himself—the whole terminating, close upon 7 p.m., with the National 
Anthem. Surely such a concert is without example? Only Mr. 
Benedict could have imagined it, and only Mr. Benedict, with the aid 
of his zealous and indefatigable assistant, Mr. Nimmo. who has the 
management of all preliminary details, could have carried it out. 
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op Sistoixe be Palmerin d'Olibe filz du Roy Fuorenvos de 
Maceponr et de La Briiez Gerrans, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Yean Mungir, “*' Petit Angenin, A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TtrTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 


Enquire of Duxcan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Amateur Musician. —No such contribution as that of our 
correspondent can be admitted into the Musical World, unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

* * Owing to a pressure of matter, we are compelled to hold over a 
number of concert reports till next week. 











BIRTH. 
On May 23rd, at 24, Chowringhee Road, Caleutta, Faxny, wife of 
Ervest Benepict, C.E., of a son. 








NOTICE, 


The Mustcan Wortp will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MustcaL Wortp subscribers will receive 
four extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaAL WortD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little | 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


HE letter of Dr. Sterndale Bennett which appeared in our last 
weck’s number, may be regarded as fairly inaugurating a 
contest of the utmost importance to English music. It is the war- 
ery of a champion who has set himself in array against the enemy, 
with a determination to decide the matter at issue by a combat a 
Poutrance. There is now no drawing back with honour, and it 
behoves every one interested in the result to choose his side, and do 
his devoir like a true knight. For ourselves, we have not a 
moment’s doubt as to the right course, but to assist others less 
certain, it may be desirable to put the case as it stands, free from 
all circumlocution. 

Two or three years ago, the Government, recognizing in the 
Royal Academy of Music an institution which deserved well of the 
country, and might easily be made to deserve better, put it down 
in the estimates for an annual grant of 500/. The sum was 
ludicrously small having regard to the object in view, but for an 
English Government dealing with art, it was perhaps, as much as 
could reasonably have been expected. At all events it involved 
the principle of State aid to music, and an augmentation of the 
amount was looked for with certainty as soon as the Ordnance 
Board had finished battering to pieces 25,000/. targets at Shoe- 
buryness. The hopes thus excited were made still brighter when 
it became known that the Whitehall officials, pitying those about 
to turn out of Tenterden Street, were disposed to provide the latter 
a “local habitation” under a Government roof. But it seems that 
the authoritative injunction, “‘ Put not your trust in princes,” 
must be extended to their ministers, for the disposition aforesaid 





never had any practical result. In point of fact a marked change 
all at once came over Whitehall. The angel of that departmental 
Paradise looked coldly and more coldly towards the region of 
Hanover Square, and now a fiery sword guards the Treasury 
against Dr. Bennett and his colleagues. The stages through which 
this last result was reached are clearly shown by the “ unadorned 
eloquence” of the distinguished Professor, and it may be worth 
while to note them once again for the sake of the arri¢ré pensée, 
so evidently their cause. 

First of all the Government withdrew the hospitable{invitation 
to State lodgings, giving as a reason that granting house room to 
the Academy ‘‘ would imply an absolute protection of the Institu- 
tion.” We are bound to say that, at first sight, the idea 
of an English Government protecting an English school of 
music is a very startling incongruity. A second glance, how- 
ever, leads us to wish that the Whitehall offiicials had not been 
frightened at the prospect. It is at least a matter of doubt 
whether either estate of the realm would have been placed in peril 
even by so unprecedented a step. Having lost their lodgings, but 
not their hope (always a faithful comforter even when dealing 
with ‘‘departments”), the Academy directors asked for an in- 
creased allowance of £2,000 a year. We can imagine how “ their 
Lordships” in secret conclave, received an application for, at least, 
the cost of the powder blown away every Royal birthday. So 
prodigious a sum was not to be dispensed by private hands, and to 
that effect their Lordships’ secretary promptly wrote the anxiously 
waiting directors. ‘The latter immediately went to windward of 
Whitehall, by replying in effect, ‘* We don’t wish to spend the 
money irresponsibly ; send an inspector as often as your Lordships 
think proper, with power to insist upon our making good use of it.” 
This manceuvre brought matters to an issue, and the Government 
were compelled to show their hand with “cheap musical instruc- 
tion under direct control,” as the trump card. Then, of course, 
the Tenterden Street officials saw that the game was up, and only 
thought how they could retreat with honour from the false position 
in which a false trust had placed them. This necessity added 
another appeal to “my Lords,” who then discovered another 
reason for throwing the Academy over. ‘Justice to Ireland,” 
is the fashionable cry, and departmental ingenuity made good use 
of it in the present instance. ‘ How can we aid you,” said 
Whitehall, ‘‘and refuse help to the Irish Academy.” Upon 
which answer, the English Academy turned away from the English 
Treasury, and made ready to send adrift its students, before num- 
bering itself among the things of the past. 

“+ Now there can be no question” says Dr. Bennett, in view of 
the foregoing, “ that all these separate reasons for refusing aid to 
an institution which has done so much for art in this country, 
may be accepted as an indication that some scheme is concocting 
with which it is intended to supersede the only national institution 
that has any pretension to the education of professional musicians.” 
Thus warned by a high authority, and bearing in mind the official 
announcement of “cheap musical instruction,” it concerns us all 
to know what the scheme may be. If not, as was suggested by 
the eminent Principal of the Academy, a system of teaching tele- 
graphically in Hyde Park, what is it? In reply to this query, 
public opinion, influenced by public instinct, points to South 
Kensington and Henry Cole, C.B. We will assume that opinion 
to be right, in the absence of even the shadow of proof to the 
contrary, and hence the opposing parties and their claims stand 
fully revealed. On the one side the Royal Academy of Music, 
with its history, its measure of success (not a mean one as some 
would have us believe), and its capacity for usefulness under the 
foremost of English musicians ;—on the other, a something hard 
to designate, which has the reputation of having become syno+ 
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nymous with cliquism, and ignorant assumption, to say nothing 
of being, on musical matters, leavened with the leaven of the 
Musical Union. Between these antagonists choice cannot be 
difficult, for, however little the Academy attracts, the repellant 
power of South Kensington is enormous. The effect of the latter 
has become apparent, now that musical men are brought face 
to face with it. Even some of those who formerly advocated 
improving the Academy off the face of the earth, prefer to bear the 
ills they have, rather than rush to others they know too well, 
They say that musical education in the hands of South Ken- 
sington means jobbery, incompetence to the point of effeteness, 
and a fatal catastrophe to English art. The ‘cheap musical 
instruction” of national schoolboys and schoolgirls everybody is 
willing to leave to Mr. Cole, C.B., wishing him more success than 
he seems likely to attain; but the professional education of our 
artists can only go to South Kensington after a struggle which 
will virtually leave that favoured western suburb without an 
enemy to fight. 

How the special committee appointed by the friends of the 
Academy have issued a stirring appeal for help, and how nobly 
many well-wishers of English music have responded to it is familiar 
to our readers. Yet a good deal remains to be done. The 2,000/. 
refused by an enlightened Government are a sine qua non. We 
believe it will be forthcoming, but in any case the instruction of 
English artists must not be confided to South Kensington. 


a, wey 


EW can have forgotten Mr. Harry Sanderson, the American 
pianist, who played at the late regretted Mr. Alfred Mellon’s 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Sanderson 
has returned to New York; and a “complimentary concert” is 
about to be got up for his benefit. Meanwhile a New York paper, 
Watson's Art Journal, hails the return of the young American with 
a glowingly eulogistic article, from which we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

“How highly Mr. Sanderson’s talents were estimated abroad 
may be inferred from the following extract from the London Times 
of January, 1868 :— 

‘Mr. Harry Sanderson (the American Octave Solo Pianoforte perfor- 
mer) is a perfect marvel ; he has the advantage of playing on a splendid 
instrument of Kirkman’s, and he produces results which are calculated 
to exhibitit not only his own brilliant performance, but the extraordinary 
capability and power of the piano. Sometimes he plays witha force and 
rapidity resembling the rush of a mighty torrent; in an instant the 
roaring reverberation is hushed, and the slowest and most dulcet notes 
succeed like a Zephyrous gale after a hurricane, His extracrdinary 
execution and perfect mastery over the instrument are of a nature sui 
generis, quite unlike anything ever attempted in this country, and 
entitle Mr. Sanderson to the cognomen, which we venture to apply to 
him, “ The Wizard of the Pianoforte.” ’ 

“The critic of the London Times is very hard to suit, conse- 
quently so unqualified an endorsement from such a source is a test 
of his standing with other critics and the public.” 


Now when it is stated that no such article ever appeared in the 
London Times, nor even a line, or a word, of such article, our 
readers will admit that there must be some error somewhere. 





CrystaL PaLace.—Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
intends to honour the Crystal Palace with her presence this day, on 
the occasion of the féte to celebrate the return of his Royal 


. Highness the Duke of Edinburgh and of the Abyssinian army. 


Sir Robert Napier and other officers have also received invitations. 
The Royal party will dine after the concert in the Queen’s 
Corridor. 

Mrs. Leten Murrav.—This popular and accomplished lady met 
lately with a most severe accident, which might have occasioned the 
loss of her hand. Thanks, however, to the skill and attention of Mr. 
K. Canton, her medical attendant, she has no longer to dread so 
nad a restilt, but her state of health is such that it will be a con- 
siderable time before she can again appear on the stage. 





THE OPERAS. 


Since the date of our last notice, several events of interest have 
taken place in connection with both houses. At Covent Garden 
on Saturday, Madame Rey-Balla made her début before an 
English audience. She selected a sufficiently arduous part with 
which to contend—that of the heroine in Les Huguenots—and it 
will be wise, perhaps, to defer for the present any estimate of her 
abilities. Monday's opera was La Favorita, and that of Tuesday 
La Figlia del Reggimento. On Wednesday Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
took her benefit and her farewell for the present season, appearing 
on the occasion in the second act of Fra Diavolo, the third act of 
Faust, and the fourth act of L’Africaine. How each of these 
serves to display the exceptional gifts of Mdlle. Lucca we need not 
point out; nor is it necessary to state that the fair artist availed 
herself of every opportunity afforded her. Whether as the 
coquettish innkeeper’s daughter, as the love-lorn German maiden, 
or the passionate African queen, she was alike excellent with an 
excellence peculiar to herself. Mdlle. Lucca was frequently 
applauded and recalled in the course of the evening by an audience 
to please whom she exerted herself in the most earnest manner. 
On Thursday Romeo and Juliet was produced (first time this 
season), but of its performance we must speak next week. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera, on Saturday, Mdlle. Clara Louise 
Kellogg appeared for the first time as Maria in La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and made a success exceeding any previously obtained 
by her. The repetition performance (on Tuesday) made this 
result even more decided, and the fair American created an 
impression which will materially advance her in public favour. 
For the present we shall content ourselves with these general 
remarks, leaving details till opportunity allows of doing them 
justice. On ‘Thursday Mdlle. Christine Nilsson appeared as 
Marguerite in Faust with all the success that. attended her imper- 
sonation of the part last season, if not much more. 





O---—- 


REVIEWS. 

Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. Edited by Linpsay 
Storer. No. 9. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 
Tue July number of this excellent serial contains, as did its prede- 
cessors, two pieces for the pianoforte and twosongs. Of the former, one, 
by Mr. G. A. Osborne, is entitled « A Moonlight Walk,” and expresses 
much of the poetry suggested by its name. The other, a “ Hunting 
Song ” impromptu by C. Swinnerton Heap, is full of dash and vigour, 
no less than of appropriate character. Both pieces deserve the place 
they hold. Mr. Albert Leaf has written the first song, a lullaby called 
“Sleep, my baby.” In it, of course, simplicity and tenderness have 
been principally aimed at. It is due to the composer to say that he 
has been fairly successful. The second song is a setting of Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘Old Wite’s Song,” by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, which thoroughly 
satisfies the expectations raised by the name of that distinguished Kng- 
lish musician, There is really no higher praise to bestow, and we 
need not further recommend the number in which Mr. Macfarren’s 
song appears, 


La Cascade de Fleurs. Piece pour le Pianoforte. By Cart ALsrect. 
[London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

AN extremely brilliant piece, the falling flowers being suggested nearly 

throughout,by descending arpeggios. The melody is pleasing, and the 

whole, lying well under the hands, is comparatively easy of execution. 


Evening Star. A Reverie for the Pianoforte. By Ep. Reytorr. [Lon- 
don: Metzler & Co.] 

Turs piece is founded on Louisa Gray’s song of the same name. Tho 

melody is freely treated, and the general effect pleasing. 


Primavera. Polka Mazurka de Salon, pour Piano. By Emite WALDTUEFEL. 
[London: Metzler & Co.] ; 

A yery well written piece, full of pretty passages strangely at variance 

with the ideas conjured up by the name of the composer. Whena 

“ Wooddemen ” can be so pleasing, what may we not expect ? 


Warning Echoes. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. Words by WELLINGTON 
GUERNSEY; music by Francesco Bercer. [London: Lamborn Cock, 
Addison, & Co.] 

A siNate glance at this duet shows it to be the work of an accomplished 

musician. Its themes are extremely pleasing, but it is in their skilful 

treatment that the charm mainly lies. There is not a bar which fails 
to show a graceful fancy, and unfailing technical ability, 
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FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Last Saturday a brilliant and varied féte was held at the Crystal 
Palace in honour of the Crown Prince of Denmark, who, with his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Prince and Princess of Saxe- 
Weimar, and other distinguished personages, graced the entertainment 
with their presence. The programme of the féte comprised two very 
interesting concerts—one in the afternoon, the other in the evening ; 
the exhibition of the great fountains in full play, and, for climax, a 
magnificent display of fireworks, with the usual corollary—an illumi- 
nation of the fountains and the grounds. We may say at once that the 
attendance was enormous, including 15,521 holders of season tickets, 
and 8,043 admitted on payment—total, 23,564, In anticipation of this 
large attendance, the reserved seats facing the Handel orchestra in the 
Centre Transept were arranged much after the same fashion as on the 
memorable occasion of the visit of the Sultan to the Crystal Palace last 
summer. This arrangement, which met with such general approval 
at the time, gave no less satisfactionnow. The central avenue, covered 
with cloth of green and red, separated by a gold band, and stretching 
up from the orchestra to the raised seats immediately at the foot of the 
Royal boxes, presented the same imposing appearance, and afforded the 
same convenience for passage to and fro as in 1867. The Royal boxes 
were those provided for the Handel Festival. The programme of the 
afternoon concert, advertised to begin at 4 o’clock, was as subjoined :— 
Overture (“Il Flauto Magico”) ... pce ove 0. ooo ove 
Duo, “La ci darem” (‘Don Giovanni”)—Mdlle. Sandrina and 

Signor Bossi see eos = ae = eae ove 

Aria, “ Madamina”’ (* Don Giovanni ”)—Signor Foli ... 
Cavatina, * Ernani involami” (** Ernani”)—Madlle. Nilsson... 
Romanza, “ Pieta rispetto amore” (** Macbeth”)—Mr. Santley ae 
Cavatina, ‘‘O mio Fernando” (‘La Favorita”)—Madame Trebelli- 
ee er ry ee 
Aria, with chorus, “ Inflammatus” (“‘ Stabat Mater’\—Madlle. Lucca 
and Chorus ove ene Po er ove 
Romanza (** Don Sebastian")—Signor Mongini .. 
Aria, * Ah, si 'u dormi”—Mdlle, Sandrina ove ove ove ove 
Solo violin, “ Polonaise de Concert”—Mons. Besekirsky (his first 
appearance) ese evo ne Per eos she eee ove 
Duo, * Doute de la Lumitre" (“ Hamlet ”)—Mdlle, Nilsson and Mr. 
ieee ye a ie eS 
Aria, “‘ La bella mia” (“* Nicola de Lapi”)—Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
Tarantella, ** La Danza gia la luna’—Signor Bossi... ove eee 
Duo, ‘Sul aria” (“* Nozze di Figaro”)—Mdlle. Lucca and Mdlle. 
Nilsson... ove ove sai ooo ose ooo eco eee 
Bolo violin, ‘* Le Rossignol” (Chanson Russe)—Mons. Besekirsky ... 
Grand duo (“* Mose in Egitto”’)—Signor Mongini and Signor Foli ... 
Overture (“Il Barbiere”) ... ove oo west ove ove 

The order of the selection was, however, considerably deranged, as 
the Prince of Wales and his party did not arrive till more than an hour 
after the expected time; and as it was naturally imagined that the 
Royal party would like to hear what would be generally regarded as 
the most attractive pieces, the cavatina from Lrnani, set down for 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, and the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, set down for Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, were held over until 

- the appearance of the illustrious visitors, The selection of music, how- 
ever, was so good that the audience made no complaint, but, on the 
contrary, applauded and recalled both Mdlle. Nilsson and Mdlle. Lucca 
after their respective pieces. The next marked success was obtained by 
Malle. Nilsson and Mr. Santley, in the duet from the Hamlet of M. 
‘Thomas, and the greatest success of all by Mdlles. Nilsson and Lucca, 
in the melodious duettino, “ Sul’ aria,” from the Nozze di Figaro, 
which was encored. This afternoon concert was an “opera concert,” 
pur et simple, and, it must be admitted, of the very best. 

The evening concert, which began about eight o’clock, although 
several of the artists from Her Majesty’s Opera, with other well-known 
solo singers, took part in it, was rendered more especially interesting 
by the performances of the metropolitan contingent of the Handel Fes- 
tival Choir. The orchestra (both Italian Operas being open on the 
same evening), was limited to that of the Crystal Palace, strengthened 
in certain instances by the band of the Coldstream Guards. 

The programme of the evening concert was as follows :— 

Overture {La Circassienne”)—the United Band... ... - Auber, 

Aria, “La mia Letizia” (‘* 1 Lombardi”)—Signor Mongini «. Verdi. 

Part Song, “ Farewell to the Forest ”—the Handel Festival Choir... Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Sorgete ” (‘* Maometto ")—Signor Foli ose oon +» Rossini. 
Preghiera, “Dal tuo Stellato” (‘ Mose in Egitto”)—the Handel 

Festival Choir and United Bands... ooo ove ove ove 
Ballata, “‘Sap-r Vorreste” (“Ballo in Maschera”)—Mdlle, Sinico 
God Bless the Prince of Wales—Mr. Cummings and Chorus B. Richards, 
*Barcarole” (‘ Masaniello ”)—Signor Ferensi ove ove «» Auber, 
Bong, sie The Green Trees Whispered "-—~Madame Sainton-Dolby ... Balfe. 

The Nightingale Chorus (‘‘ Solomon”)—the Handel Festival Choir Handel. 

Aria, “* Non piu andrai” (‘ Nozze di Figaro ”)—Signor Fiorini... Mozart, 

Trio and Chorus, ‘ See the Conquering Hero comes "(Judas Macca- 


beus")—the solos by Mdlie. Sinico, Miss Rose Hersee, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby 


God save the Queen—The Handel Festival Choir and United Bands 
and Grand Organ, 

_The most striking features of the evening concert were, as we have 

hinted, the performances of the metropolitan contingent of the Handel 
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Festival Choir—not far short of 2,000 in number. Among the most 
effective performances were Mendelssohn’s tuneful and exquisite part- 
song, “ Farewell to the Forest” (better known as ‘‘ Ye Hills and Vales 
of Pleasure”), and the superb unison prayer from Rossini’s Mose in 
Egitto, both of which were unanimously called for again. An extraor- 
dinary sensation was also created by the national hymn of. Mr. Brinley 
Richards, “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” during the execution of 
which the whole vast assembly stood up, cheering vociferously at the 
end—a compliment which the Prince acknowledged from his box by 
repeated bows. “See the Conquering Hero comes” was well enough 
for those who had not heard it ten days before at the Handel Festival, 
We may state here that much of the effect of the musical performances 
was due to the fact that Mr. Bowley’s great screens, which enclosed the 
Transept at the Handel Festival, were still left hanging. The inclination 
exhibited by the audience for encoring the choral pieces at this concert 
prolonged it till considerably later than had been anticipated; and it 
did not finish till nearly half-past 9, when there was an immediate and 
general rush to witness the fireworks, 

During the fireworks, as during the exhibition of the great fountains, 
each in its way unsurpassable, the Royal party occupied the open 
corridor known as the “ Queen’s Corridor,” close behind the boxes 
allotted to them for the musical entertainment. In the course of these 
displays the band of the Coldstream Guards played select pieces on the 
terrace. The pyrotechnic programme included two characteristic 
devices—the one intended as a greeting to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh ; the other as a welcome home to Sir Robert Napier 
and the Abyssinian army. Each was a triumph of its kind, and each 
was received with enthusiastic plaudits. Added to these, we had once 
more the “ Handel” device, invented expressly for the Handel Festival 
week, The remainder comprised a cascade of fire, stretching across the 
broad central walk of the terrace, magnesium balloons, comets ad libitum, 
together with an illumination of the terrace, fountains, and grounds, 
more imposing and complete than has on any previous occasion been 
witnessed. 

pdesslgbec tt, 


TO DR. ABRAHAM §. SILENT. 

Str,—I think I was never so deeply struck with a sense of the hardships 
peculiar to royalty and nobility as when I read a list of the illustrious 
patrons of the lyrical drama who honoured by their conspicuous presence 
the first performance of M. Offenbach’s musical piece of buffoonery, 
La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein and the début of Mdlle. Schneider. 
Whatis the subject of that notable work I need scarcely state. The 
sentiment which it is intended to embody is that passionate admiration 
which in all ages has been entertained by some ill-regulated ladies of 
tank for men beneath them in station and merely distinguished by 
physical qualities. This sentiment, which is represented in ancient 
records by the Roman Empress Messalina, and in modern chronicles by 
two or three Empresses of Russia, and is totally distinct from that love 
of gallantry or of adventure which lies at the foundation of so much 
immorality, has generally been avoided even by dramatists of the least 
scrupulous kind. The social irregularities that are among the results 
of a high civilization, and of the poetical feeling that reacts against its 
laws, have been exhibited often enough ; but those that have their sole 
spring in the promptings of an unbridled nature, less poetical than a 
taste for whitebait, have scarcely seemed fitted for theatrical treatment. 
It is the great merit of La Grande Duchesse that it opens new ground, 
and shows that even a picture of physical love is capable of affording 
intellectual recreation if presented without disguise. 

I have nothing at all to say against the representation of La Grande 
Duchesse at the St. James’s ‘Theatre, or the performance of the principal 
actress. On the contrary, I am of opinion that the mental state of the 
young princess, struck by the robust appearance of the private soldier, 
could not be portrayed with more vigorous accuracy than by Mdlle. 
Schneider. The delighted survey of the youth’s countenance, the pats 
on the cheek, the pulls of the hair, the fond titillations, the insinuating 
endearments are perfect. Nay, so far am I convinced of the excellence 
of the artist that when I look at the crowds that flock to see her, I set 
down the attractive power of the music as simply nothing. 

So far so good. The performance of La Grande Duchesse affords a 
most truthful, and therefore instructive, exhibition of a certain side of 
feminine nature, and on that account deserves every encouragement; 
but there are different ways of pursuing different studies. 1 myself 
necessarily pass much of my time in pouring over anatomical plates, 
but I do not have them on the drawing-room table. Possibly some of 
my sisters may have a taste for anatomy likewise, but if suclt be the 
case, I advise them to keep their predilection to themselves. It may 
be not only venial, but even laudable ; nevertheless, it is exceptional, 
and there is no occasion to challenge hostileremark when nothing is to 
be gained. I regard the Grande Duchesse much in the same light as an 
anatomical plate. In an age that boasts of the general advance of 
knowledge, there is nothing singular in the fact that ladies and gentler 
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men, even of the highest rank, should take pleasure in surveying 
human nature, under every aspect, with all, as the poet tells us,— 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

But here is the hard case of princes, that they cannot pursue their 
exceptional studies without having their proceedings revealed to an 
uncharitable and prejudiced world. The Court Circular, I have often 
thought, must be a horrid bore to illustrious persons whose doings it 
records, but this, it appears, is not all they have to endure. '‘I’o the 
notice of the first peformance of La Grande Duchesse the Daily Telegraph 
actually appended a list of all the persons of rank who attended on the 
occasion, Surely this is persecution.— Your obedient servant, 

A Mepicau Stupent. 
ee 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the “ Daily News.” 

Sm,—In a leading article of the 24th inst. you ask, “* How many of 
that vast multitude of chorus singers and of orchestral players who 
performed so splendidly at the Handel Festival last week can the Royal 
Academy of Music claim as pupils?” Among the chorus, in which the 
amateur element greatly predominated, there probably were not many ; 
with the band the case was very different. I have not time to compare 
a complete list of the 1,500 whom the Royal Academy has educated 
with that of the 4,000 engaged at the Handel Festival; I may, how- 
ever, point out as creditable to the institution, that from among its 
members and associates (7. e. those who may be said to have graduated 
in honours) the following occupied prominent posts at the late Festival : 
—Madame Sainton-Dolby, principal contralto; Mr. H. Blagrove, prin- 
cipal violin; Mr. Doyle, principal viola; Mr. J. Howell, principal 
double-bass ; Mr. Radcliffe, principal flute; Mr. 'T. Harper, principal 
trumpet; and Mr. G. Harper, principal horn. Among the violins were 
Messrs. F. J. Amor, R. Clementi, C. Colchester, H. Hill, J. Newson, 
A. Streather, W. Watson, and F. R. Folkes. Among the violas and 
basses, Messrs. J. Thompson, W. H. Aylward, N. Chipp, W. Pettit, 
and W. Thomas. Among the flutes, oboes, and clarionets respectively 
there were also Messrs. E. J. Card, G. Horton, and A. F. Godfrey. 
Though you forbear to ask for a list of English composers who have 
emanated from the Royal Academy of Music, it is satisfactory to be 
able to point to the works of W. Sterndale Bennett, T. M. Mudie, C. 
Lucas, J. F. Barnett (witness his Ancient Mariner, &c.), W. G. Cusins 
(witness his excellent pianoforte concerto, &c., lately published in Ger- 
many), J. P. Hullah, G. A. Macfarren, K. J. Pye, Oliver May, A. S. 
Sullivan, and others, as honourable not only to the institution, but to 
the nation at large. The list of eminent vocalists and pianists, in- 
cluding Madame Anna Bishop (Miss Riviere), Miss Fanny Army- 
tage, Miss Birch, Miss Banks, Madame Laura Baxter, Miss Bauer- 
meister, Miss Palmer, Miss Ransford, Miss Vinning, Miss Robertine 
Henderson, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Cecilia Westbrook, and Miss 
Agnes Zimmerman, who from time to time have done such good ser- 
vice at our concerts and festivals, might easily be extended. As for 
pianists, from W. H. Holmes to his pupils, Robert Barnett and Brinley 
Richards, they were numberless. ‘Thanking you for having already 
drawn attention to the fact, as set forth in your advertising columns, 
that the Principal has appealed to the general public to aid an institu- 
tion which, aiming as it does at providing a large amount of gratuitous 
instruction, never can be self-supporting,—I am, &c., 

C. A. Barry, 
Secretary to the Special Committee. 

Royal Academy of Music, June 26. 

(Mr. Barry, with a little further inquiry, might at least have 
doubled the list of names of those who, as composers, singers, and 

layers, have distinguished themselves at the Roval Academy of 

usic.—Ep.] 








M. OsertHutR gave a matineé d’invitation to his friends and pupils 
on the 25th June, at his residence, ‘'albot Road. He was assisted by 
Miss Mina Poole, Fraulein Mehlhorn, Signor Caravoglia, Signor 
Regondi, M. Pollitzer, M. Paque, and Mr. William Carter. ‘The 
following was the programme :—An original Trio for harp, violin, and 
violoncello (Oberthiir) ; Song, with harp accompaniment, “ O were 1 
the Moonlight;” Duo for concertina and harp, Oberon ;” Song, “ Die 
Heimath,” with violoncello obdligato; Duo for harp and piano, Lucrezia 
Borgia; Aria, “Sombre forét.” ‘Ihe following solos for the harp:— 
“Songs without Words” (for the left hand), “ Murmuring Waves,” 
and “La Sylphide;” Aria,‘ Deh vieni;” Solo for the concertina, J/ 
Trovatore ; Lied, “ Erste 'Trennung ;” Duo for concerto and harp, Der 
Freischiite ; and a charming novelty, in the form of a sacred song, 
“Tis the hour of trial,” from Mr. Joseph Robinson’s cantata, God is 
Love, accompanied by the fair and talented composer herself. This 
song pleased so much that it was given twice. The matinée was fully 
and fashionably attended, and the trio for harp, violin, and violoncello 
was received with especial favour, 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue concert season is now in its meridian. To speak in befitting 
terms of all the concerts that take place at this period of the summer is 
out of the question. Every artist who can afford the risk gives a 
‘« benefit concert,” so termed, of more or less pretensions; and in every 
one of these “ benefit concerts” there is pretty sure to be some features 
of special attraction. As, however, it is absolutely impossible to record 
them all, we must be satisfied with a brief reference to those which most 
justly lay claim to consideration. 

Among them comes the annual concert of Herr Kuhe, a professor, 
who, long established at Brighton, puts forth, so to speak, to the musical 
world of Britain, a yearly advertisement of his existence, in the shape 
of a grand concert, at which many of the most popular singers at both 
Italian Operas are to be heard. On the present occasion Herr Kuhe’s 
most brilliant ‘‘stars” were Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, of Her Majesty’s Opera, other distin- 
guished artists from the same establishment, like Mr. Santley, &c., also 
appearing. With deference to Herr Kuhe, a worthy and zealous 
professor, as is well known, the chief attraction of his programme was the 
singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, more especially in the famous scene of 
Ophelia’s madness, from the Zamlet of M. Thomas. Owing to the 
(under the circumstances less to be deplored) indisposition of a flute 
player, this was substituted for the mad scene from Donizetti’s Lucia, 
which, weneed hardly say, Mdlle. Nilsson sings in a noless perfect and en- 
chanting manner. The effect was just what might have been anticipated, 
and the audience were not satisfied until Mdlle. Nilsson had appeared 
three times in succession, to be again and again applauded. By the side 
of this display, and the “Spinning-wheel” quartet from Martha, in 
which Mdlle. Nilsson took part, with Madame ‘l'rebelli, Signor Mongini, 
and Mr. Santley (encored), all the rest of the concert (at least so much 
of it as we were able to hear, for it wasa concert of extraordinary 
length) was of little account; even Herr Kuhe’s diligent execution of 
his own pianoforte pieces being cast into the shade. At the same time 
it is only fair to add that Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Trebelli were 
encored in “ Giorno d’orrore,” Signor Mongini in ‘‘ La donna e mobile,” 
and Mr. Santley in « Hearts of Oak.” The “conductors” were four in 
number, ranging from Signor Arditi to Herr Ganz. The concert took 
place in St. James’s Hall. 

Ar the second of the * Concerts Ancient and Modern,” the programme 
was 80 varied that, had the performance been equal to it, we should 
have had to record a genuine success. The first part, or rather parts of 
the first part, of J. S. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, “ the Fire and Water 
Music” (which should have been announced as the Fireworksand Water 
Music) of Handel, or rather selections from both, and a duet for clarinet 
and corno-di-bassetto, composed at Munich, in 1832, for his friends, 
Barmann and Son, by Mendelssohn, were the striking novelties; but of 
these ouly one (the last played by Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock) en- 
joved a fair chance of being appreciated. Bach and Handel were inter- 
preted in the most slovenly manner, which, as Herr Rudolph Schachner 
was conductor, can only be attributed to want of sufficient rehearsal. 
The last movement of Mendelssohn’s Concertstiick, all of which is inter- 
esting, and the whole of which was admirably played by the clarinetist 
and corno-di-bassettist, to whom it had been entrusted, won a loud 
encore. A like compliment was paid to the duet in canon (“Evening 
Hymn”) from Herr Schachner’s oratorio, Jsrael’s Return from Babylon, 
extremely well sung by Miss Banks and Mr. Cummings, The other 
singers were Miss Palmer and Mr, Patey. 

Mr. Cuarues Harte gave his eighth and last recital on Friday, 
in St. James’s Hall, the most interesting features of his programme 
being the sonatas in A and B flat, with a set of five Clavierstiicke, by 
Schubert. ‘I'he sonatas, which the distinguished German pianist played 
con amore, are well known; but the Clavierstiicke had never been heard 
in public before; and, while interesting in themselves, were all the 
more interesting on that account. Among them were two scherzi 
full of humour and vivacity ; but perhaps the most interesting of the 
five pieces was the last, an allegro patetico—why so styled by Schubert 
seems to puzzle the ingenious writer of the analytical programmes, as 
it assuredly puzzled ourselves. In the course of these eight recitals Mr. 
Hallé has introduced all the published sonatas of Schubert, excepting 
the Relique, a series, we believe, of fragments, most of his published 
fugitive pieces, and most of the smaller pianoforte compositions of 
Beethoven. This gentleman is indefatigable. He has whole libraries of 
unfamiliar works at command ; and, what cannot be said of every pos- 
sessor of libraries, he is thoroughly conversant with their contents. We 
may return to this recital. 

‘Tur first of a series of concertina and pianoforte soirées, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Blagrove, was recently held in the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley Street. Every amateur knows that Mr. Blagrove is not only 
one of our best players on the violin, but also an accomplished professor 
of the concertina ; nor can any amateur of the pianoforte be unacquainted 
with the fact that Mrs, Blagrove, who first made herself favourably 
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known to the public as Miss Freeth, is one of our most skilful and ver- 
satile pianists. Mr. Blagrove gave several solos, besides playing with 
his cara sposa a brilliant duet on airs from Faust, Mr. Blagrove’s own 
composition, and another by De Beriot, on airs from Guillaume Tell. 
Beethoven’s trio in B flat, was also admirably performed by the two 
concert-givers, assisted by Mr. Aylward, an experienced violoncellist ; 
and several vocal pieces contributed by the clever Mdlles. Doria and our 
great mezzo-soprano, Miss Edith Wynne, agreeably varied the concert, 
which was entirely successful. 

Tue last concert of the New Philharmonic Society (St. George’s 
Hall) was, on the whole, a very good one. Dr. Wylde, the originator 
and director of these concerts, made out, as usual an excellent pro- 
gramme, not the least attractive pieces in which were Beethoven's 
“Pastoral Symphony ” (an annual feature), and Weber’s overture to 
Euryanthe, both of which were executed with great spirit by the large 
and efficient orchestra which Dr. Wylde has more or less under com- 
mand. There were two concertos. The first, for violin (Spohr’s in D 
minor), was played by Herr Auer, with a certain thinness of tone, but 
considerable neatness of execution. The second, for pianoforte (also in 
D minor), was a new composition by Dr. Wylde’s old pupil, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, about which all we can say at present is, that it is a 
concerto in three movements, and that the pianoforte was played with 
enthusiasm by the composer himself, who (like Herr Auer, by the 
way), was called for at the end of his performance, There was some 
tolerable singing by Miss Fanny Holland and Mdlle. Vanzini (from 
the Royal Italian Opera); and the same compliment was awarded to 
these vocalists as had been already awarded to the violinist and pianist 
—the first being called back after ‘* Dove sono,” the last after an air 
from Beatrice di Tenda. It seems an established custom to call back 
every artist who takes part in the New Philharmonic Concerts, aiter at 
least one performance. The last piece in the programme was the 
recently published ‘Cornelius’? March of Mendelssohn, which had 
already been heard at the concerts of the Crystal Palace, and those of 
Mr. Barnby. The room was crowded. On the. whole Dr. Wylde has 
had a prosperous season, though the payments to his Italian singers 
must have weighed somewhat heavily against his profits. 

Ar a concert lately given by Madame Raby-Barrett, in St. George’s 
Hall, an Italian pianist, hitherto unknown to England, although bear- 
ing a name already celebrated, was one of the attractions. Signor Luca 
Fumagalli, brother of the well-remembered Adolfo fumagalli, and who 
appears to inherit that brother's talent for the pianoforte, played seve- 
ral pieces. Among these were a fantasia on airs from the Sonnambula, 
the composition of the late Signor Fumagalli, a nocturne by Chopin, 
and a well-known composition by Mendelssohn, in each of which Signor 
Fumagalli exhibited ability. In short, Sig. Fumagalli plays the music of 
Mendelssohn with as much facility as he plays that of his late brother, 
one of the disciples of Thalberg, and that of the pensive Chopin. His 
success was commensurate with his merit; and each of his perform- 
ances was received with applause. That Signor Fumagalli will make 
his way, modest and genuine merit seldom failing to be appreciated 
in the end, may be taken for granted. 

Mr. Cuartes Fow er gave his sixth annual concert, at the residence 
of Miss Burdett Coutts, on the 13th, ult. assisted by Mdlle. Sinico, 
Madame Trebelli, Signor Bettini, Signor Foli, and Signor Pezze 
(violoncello), Signor Bevignani conducting, As usual, on these 
occasions, Mr. Fowler appeared in the double character of pianist and 
composer. He played (with Signor Pezze) Mendelssohn’s sonata for 
piano and violoncello in D major, and his own Caprice de Concert on airs 
from Norma, a piece made doubly effective by the brilliant render- 
ing it received. ‘his was followed by two movements froma MS. 
sonatain D for pianoalone—the opening allegro moderato, and the scherzo— 
both, but especially the former, exciting a desire to hear the whole of a 
composition which may prove to be of considerable importance. Finally 
the concert-giver played “‘ Three Drawing Room Pieces in 2-4 time” 
entitled respectively “Le Badinage,” ‘“ Queen Mab,” and “ Devonia.” 
These morceaux were given with a taste and skill that fully brought ont 
the graceful features with which they abound. The foregoing would 
of themselves have made the concert a success; but when to Mr. 
Fowler’s playing and Mr. Fowler’s compositions were added the 
admirable singing of Mr. Mapleson’s artists, the audience might almost 
have complained of a superfluity of excellence, Mdlle. Sinico joined 
Madame Trebelli in the once popular duet from aria Padilla,and also 
sang Bevignani’s “ La Fioraja.” The last named Jady chose, for solo, 
Durand’s air, * Comme 4 vingt ans ;” and her husband gave the serenade 
from Il Barbiere, besides joining Signor Foli in “ Parlar spigare ” (Mose), 
The American basso,on his part sang Mozart’s “Qui sdegno.” ‘The 
well-known quartets from J/artha and Rigoletto were also in the 
programme, besides a pleasing violoncello solo by Signor Pezze. 

Mrs. W_H. Spooner gave a concert at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms on Saturday, which was very well attended. Mrs. Spooner acted 
in the twofold capacity of pianist and vocalist, playing (with the com- 





poser) Mr. J. F. Chatterton’s duet for harp and piano on airs from 
Norma, and singing, among other things, Wallace’s “ ’Tis the Harp in 
the air,” which the audience evidently enjoyed. Mrs. Spooner was 
assisted by several artists, including Miss Amy Coyne, who played 
some solo pieces in capital style, particularly a bourée by J. 8S, Bach, 
which obtained for her the honour of a “call.” ‘The concert altogether 
gave much satisfaction. 

Tue three musical soirées given by Mrs. Merest (Miss Maria B, 
Hawes), the last of which took place on ‘Tuesday, have proved highly 
interesting and—we are pleased to add—successful, On the first occasion 
Mrs. Merest was assisted by Madame Weiss, whose singing. of 
Guglielmo’s ‘‘La Partenza” deserved the applause it received ; Herr 
Reichardt, who gratified his audience as much as ever in several ballads, 
and Mr. Frank Elmore, who gave, among other things, his own song, 
“ Farewell, fair Inez.” Messrs. Carter, Seymour Smith, and Shoubridge 
also rendered the concert-giver very material aid, as did Mille. 
Mehlig, to whose capable hands—or fingers—were entrusted piano solos 
by Bach, Chopin, and Listz. Mrs. Merest herself sang ‘ U, rest in the 
Lord,” with which—it being written for her—her name will always be 
connected, and, also one of her own ballads, ‘‘ My Fairy,” besides taking 
part in several concerted pieces. How thoroughly she gratified the 
listeners we need not say. At the second soirée, Mrs. Merest enjoyed the 
co-operation of Miss Robertine Henderson, Malle. Liebe, Miss Mina 
Poole, Signor Ciabati, Mr. Henry Baumer, and Mr. R. Blagrove, in 
addition to some of the artists before named. Miss Henderson was 
very successful in the bénéficiaire’s song, “Robin,” as was Malle. Liebe 
in two solos for violin by Alard and Hauser respectively. Signor 
Ciabatta sang Ganz’s ‘‘Forget me not” with much taste, and Mrs, 
Merest herself delighted everybody by her execution of Webbe’s air, 
“The Mansion of Peace,” and a pretty new ballad, “ The Pearl that I 
love,” which will rank among the best things from the concert-giver’s 
pen. At each soirée the programme was varied by a “reading,” on 
the second occasion, of ‘I'ennyson’s “ Lord of Burleigh,” and other ex- 
cerpts, displaying Mrs. Merest’s clocutionary powers to advantage. Mr. 
TT’. Haydn Harrison accompanied the vocal music. 


Tne concert given by Mr. Frederick H. Cowen, at Dudley House, on 
the 24th ult., was of far more than average interest. To prove this, 
we need do no more than mention the names of the artists engaged, 
among whom were Mdlle.Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Malle. Sinico, Madame Trebelli, Messrs. Bettini, Fiorini, Foli, Santley, 
Straus, and Piatti. But the interest of the occasion was greater 
than even such distinguished artists could excite, thanks to the new 
compositions brought forward by the youthful concert-giver, who is not 
less promising as a composer, than asa pianist. First in order of these 
was a “ Sonata Fantasia” (MS.) for piano alone, brilliantly played and 
warmly applauded. It consists of an allegro quasi presto in D minor, in- 
terrupted by two adagios in B flat major and F major respectively, and 
ending with a vigorous prestissimo. ‘The work happily joins the freedom 
of the fantasia to the * form” of the sonata, and is written with admir- 
able clearness, as well as a knowledge of effect not often found in the 
works of so young a musician. The next, and more important composi- 
tion from Mr, Cowen’s pen, was a MS. trio for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, capitally played by its author, with the help of Herr Straus and 
Signor Piatti. An analysis of this work would not be out of place, but 
we must be content to indicate its more salient features, It opens with 
an allegro ma non troppo in C major, of considerable length, but of well 
sustained interest, thanks to pleasing themes and symmetrizal construc- 
tion. The slow movement (larghetto in F major) has a charming subject 
treated with considerable ingenuity, while the scherzo (in D major)— 
but especially the ério (in the tonic major)—is worthy of anything that 
precedes it. The final allegro con spirito (written with a bold defiance 
of rule, in A major) is perhaps the most generally interesting movement 
in the trio; it contains several points of striking merit, and is not less 
remarkable for its imaginative power than for its technical skill. 
Throughout the work, Mr. Cowen has refrained from any undue striving 
after effect ; he has kept well within his means, and very fully displayed 
that clearness which the sonata had previously made apparent. 
It would be absurd to say that either composition is mature in style, or 
that there are not passages in both, which, a few years hence, Mr. 
Cowen will be the first toexpunge. At thesame time they are effusions 
of great promise, and justify us in encouraging the youthful musician 
to cultivate his abilities to the utmost. he remainder of the pro- 
gramme must be briefly dismissed. Mdlle. Nilsson was encored in 
Cohen’s alse, ‘* Les Bluets;” Malle. Kellogg sang ‘‘Deh vieni” very 
charmingly ; Madame ‘T'rebelli made a sensation in Durand’s “ Comme 
4 vingt ans;” and Mr. Santley contributed a pretty song by Piatti 
(with violoncello obbligato) called “a farewell.” Among the instru- 
mental pieces was Mr. Cowen’s arrangement for two pianos of Benedict's 
Der Freischiitz fantasia played by the composer and arranger. 


Mr, Joun ‘T'nomas gave his annual harp concert on Wednesday after- 
noon toa large audience, A baud of harpers opened the performance 
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with Alvar's ‘‘ Greek Pirate’s Chorus,” which made a decided effect in 
its way. They also played a fantasia called ‘ Llewelyn,” arranged by 
the bénéficiaire, and, as of course at a harp concert, “ The March of the 
Men of Harlech.” Mr, John Thomas gave (with Mr. J. B. Chatterton) 
his new duet on airs from Sonnambula, in addition to the following solos 
from his own pen:—No. 1, “The Seasons ;” No. 2, “ A study ;” No. 
8, “ Pensive and Joyous;” and No, 4, “ Three Welsh airs.” He also 
accompanied Miss Elene Angéle in a recitative and aria by Vaccaj ; 
Miss Morgan Watts (a young lady from the Principality) in the ‘« Willow 
Song” from Otello, Mr. Lewis Thomas in “ Home and Love,” and 
M. Jules Lefort in “ Une furtiva,” and Bordese’s scena, ‘* David chantant 
devant Saul,” in all proving himself a most accomplished harpist, and 
earning the warm approbation of his audience. Miss Edith Wynne 
sang (first time) the grand scena from Oberon, admirably, as well as a 
ballad by Mr. Thomas, called ‘ Gelert’s Grave.” Miss Morgan Watts 
gave another of Mr. Thomas’s songs, words by Talhairn; and Mr. Lewis 
Thomasin a scena by Benedict (whoaccompanied) produced much effect. 
—B. B. 

Miss ELEANorn ARMSTRONG gave a soirée on Wednesday the 24th ult., 
at the Beethoven Rooms, which attracted a large assemblage of her 
friends and pupils. Miss Armstrong sang Herold’s “ Jours de mon 
enfance ” (concertina obdligato Mr. R. Blagrove); the duo from Hamlet, 
“ Doute de la lumiere ” (with M. Jules Lefort); a new vocal waltz by 
Miss Catherine Armstrong, calied “ Vieni;” and (with Signor Fran- 
ceschi), “Quanto amore,” from Z’Hlisire, in all of which she appeared to 
much advantage. Madame Patey-Whytock gave Ganz’s “ Forget me 
not” admirably. Siznor Franceschi, M. Jules Lefort, and Mr. George 
Perren also contributed to the success of the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Blagrove, in some duets for pianoforte and concertina, pleased 
much, as did Mr. Henry Blagrove in De Beriot’s No. 6 Violin Concerto. 
Signor Tito Mattei played his grand fantasia on airs from Puritani with 
brilliancy and effect. Mr. Frank Mori and Herr Althaus con- 
ducted.—B. B. 

Mr, G. W. Hammonp gave a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on the 18th ult., assisted by Miss R. Henderson, the Sisters Doria, 
Messrs, W. H. Holmes, Henry Blagrove, J. B. Chatterton, and W. 
Pettit—Mr. 8S, J. Noble conducting. Mr. Hammond had, as was 
fitting, a large share of the programme. Among the pieces played, and 
played exceedingly well, by him, were Scarlatti’s familiar, but always 
amusing “ Cat’s Fugue ;” Sterndale Bennett’s charming Scherzo in E 
minor (which we were glad to see set down for performance), C. Potter’s 
“ Pezzi di Bravura,” a solo entitled ‘‘ Recollections of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” by W.H. Holmes: and the set of * fyttes” 
by Schumann, called Carnival, In addition, Mr. Hammond joined Mr. 
W. H. Holmes in two duets for two pianos, one arranged from Handel 
by the latter gentleman, and the other a conjoint work of Mendelssohn 
and Moscheles. It will be seen from this that the programme was of 
unusual interest, while that its performance was satisfactory, frequent 
applause testified. All the artists who assisted the concert-giver, were 
successful in their exertions; and last, but not least, Mr. Hammond’s 
trio in E minor for piano, violin, and cello, showed its author to be not 
less happy as a composer than as a performer. 

Tue pupils of Westburn Park and Willesden College gave their 
annual concert on Monday to a large audience of friends and patrons. 
A well selected programme of vocal and instrumental pieces was ably 
executed by the pupils and a few professionals. Miss Kathleen Ryan 
played as a solo Mattei’s aria, ‘None ver,” which was encored, and 
(with Miss Potter) was recalled after a pianoforte duo by Osborne. Mr. 
Fred. Chatterton gave one of his brilliant harp solos. The Misses Fanny 
Haldane, Myers, Bessie Emmett, Rose Hersee (encored in her song), 
Harper, and Messrs. Bellini, Seamer Braid, and Lehmeyer contributed 
to the success of the concert. 

A BENEFIT concert equally deserving notice was that of Mr. W. G. 
Cusins (Hanover Square Rooms), who has not only gained distinction 
as the new conductor of the Philharmonic Society, but as a musician, 
independently of any such place of honour. Mr. Cusins, as usual, came 
forward both as composer and executant. His principal composition 
was a new overture entitled Les Trravailleurs de la Mer, suggested by 
M. Victor Hugo’s famous romance, which to those who had perused 
the romance was intelligible enough in its poetical design, while to 
those who had not it was still interesting as a piece of abstract music. 
This overture shows a marked advance. It is not only well written 
and nicely balanced, but instrumented in a brilliant and effective 
manner, ‘Two charming part songs, ‘‘ Now the Silver Moon arising” 
and “ As the Sunshine to the Flower,” well sung by the Orpheus Glee 
Union, and a duet, “ The Pearl and Coral of the Deep” (Miss Edith 
Wynne and Mr. Cummings), were the other compositions by the 
concert-giver, As an executant Mr. Cusins appeared to great advan- 
tagein the first movement of Beethoven's concerto in E flat, the grandest 
composition for pianoforte and orchestra that exists, and in Mendels. 
sohn’s Rondo (Qy.—Capriccio ?) Brillante in B minor, both of which he 
Played in his very best manner, ‘The vocal music was well selected : 








but nothing exceeded in interest the beautiful unaccompanied quartet, 
“God is a Spirit,” from Professor Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, sung by 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, Messrs. Cummings and Santley. 
Another beautiful excerpt from this beautiful cantata was the tenor 
air, “ His salvation is nigh them that fear Him,” sung by Mr. Cum- 
mings as he has never failed to sing it since it was first produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1867, Mdlle. Roubaud de Cournand, a young 
lady with a very nice voice, introduced an air from Handel's Italian 


opera, Ezio; and Signor Gardoni gave Mendelssohn’s expressive bar-) 


carole, “ The Maid of the Ganges,” as perfectly as Mendelssohn himself 
could have desired. The other singers were Mdlle, Sinico, Mesdames 
Liebhart and UDemeric Lablache, and M. Jules Lefort—who gave two 
sentimental French romances in his most finished style. Herr L. 
Straus played Ernst’s sparkling Rondo Papageno, for the violin, 
splendidly ; and Mr. John Thomas introduced one of his own ingenious 
harp solos. The concert, in every respect excellent, terminated with a 
spirited orchestral march by Mr. Cusins, entitled “‘ March of the Nuns.” 
Messrs. Benedict and Lindsay Sloper were the accompanists. 

Tue annual morning concert of Herr Ernst Pauer (Hanover Square 
Rooms) was, as never fails to be the case, both “ classical’’ and inter- 
esting. Not the least prominent feature of the programme was Herr 
Pauer’s masterly performance of some of his own very ingenious 
“ Transcriptions” for pianoforte, from J. 8. Bach and Handel—inelud- 
ing an overture and air from the orchestral Suite in D, with a sarabande, 
bourrée, and gavotte from the sixth violin concerto of Bach, and the 
allegro con fuoco from a grand concerto composed by Handel in 1739. 
In addition to these, we had Herr Pauer’s sonata in A for pianoforte 
and violoncello (which contains a charmingly melodious notturno for 
middle movement), admirably executed by the composer and Signor 
Piatti, together with two piano solos, “‘ Osmin’s Song” (founded upon 
an air in Mozart’s Seraglio) and Presto Scherzando, and some smaller 
compositions, consisting of a barcarole, variations on a waltz by Schu- 
bert, and a tarentella—all composed and played by Herr Pauer himself, 
who, accompanied by Herr L. Straus and Signor Piatti, opened the 
concert nobly with Schubert’s grand trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, Op. 99. Some very good singing, by Mdlle. Gétze and 
Signor G. Garcia, with solos for violin (Herr Straus), violoncello 
(Signor Piatti), harp (Madame Bohrer Chatterton), and clarinet (Mr. 
Lazarus)—the last a clever fantasia, upon airs from M. Gounod’s Faust, 
composed by Herr Pauer—agreeably varied an entertainment in all 
respects calculated to meet the tastes of genuine amateurs. P 

Mapame R. Sypnzy Prarren’s Concert at 18, Carlton Terrace, by 
permission of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, was successful, both 
as regards performersand audience. Madame Pratten, whose proficiency 
as a guitarist must be known to everybody, played her own arrangement 
of « Malbrook” and an “* Andante and Duke of Cambridge’s March,” by 
her late lamented husband, with such spirit and effect, that she might 
have accepted the applause which followed as an encore. Madame 
Pratten next gave two arrangements of “Home, sweet Home,” and 
“Lord Raglan’s March,” this time being compelled to return and bow 
her acknowledgments. Among the artists who assisted her, were 
Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, Miss Hersee, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Madelina 
Cronin, Mr. Santley, Signor Naudin, Signor Ciabati, Signor Gardoni, 
Signor Tito Mattei, and the Orpheus Glee Union. With such an assem~ 
blage of talent, the concert could not have been other than a great 
success. Signor Vera, Signor Arditi, Herr Ganz, and Mr, Benedict 
conducted. 








Oo— 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The (old) Philharmonic Society has given (in the Hanover Square 
Rooms) its antepenultimate and penultimate concerts. At the antepen- 
ultimate the symphonies were Mozart's in D (with the minuet) and 
Beethoven’s in C minor—both well played under the intelligent direc- 
tion of Mr. Cusins. The overtures were the so-called “ Trumpet Over- 
ture,” in C, of Mendelssohn, for the possession of which the musical 
world is so recently indebted to the illustrious musician’s surviving re- 
latives, and that to Rosenwald, an unpublished opera by Mr. C. Lucas, 
Phiiharmonic director, late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and one ot our most learned and excellent professors. The overture to 
Rosenwald, written and scored as only a genuine master could have 
written and scored it, is full of lifeand vigour—such a capital orchestral 
piece, in short, as deserves a more frequent hearing at the Philharmonic 
and other concerts of high pretensions. Of Mendelssohn’s “ Trumpet 
Overture” we need say no more than that it improves on every hear- 
ing. The concerto on this occasion was that of Schumann in A minor, 
for pianoforte, the pianist being Herr Rubinstein, who, as is his custom, 
gave a reading of his own—a reading, we may state, essentially differing 
from that of Madame Schumann, who, after all, ought to be accepted 
as a fair judge of what her late husband intended, and the more so in- 
asmuch.as this same concerto was composed expressly for her. But 
Herr Rubinstein is impetuous, and has a way of his own, which he can 
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hardly be blamed for following when such applause is bestowed upon 
him as he earned by what we cannot conscientiously assert to have been 
a genuine reading of Schumann’s interesting, though laboriously over- 
wrought composition. The same applause however, or something 
nearly akin to it, followed Herr Rubinstein’s execution of the “ Air 
Varié” from Handel’s Suite de Pieces in D minor, the greater portion of 
which, to our thinking, was no better than caricature. But that a ma- 
jority of the audience were not of the same opinion was proved by the 
fact that Herr Rubinstein was called back, and, in return for the honour, 
treated his admirers to his own pianoforte arrangement of the quick 
march from The Ruins of Athens of Beethoven—an exhibition, sui generis, 
unique. The singers at this concert were Mdlle. Tietjens and Herr 
Rokitansky ; and not by any means the least interesting feature of the 
programme was thescena, ‘‘Infelice,” composed by Mendelssohn, expressly 
for the Philharmonic Society, as far back as 1834—of which Malle. 
Tietjens gave the original version (it is published with a new last move- 
ment) superbly, At the seventh concert there was only one symphony 
—the “ Pastoral Symphony ” of Beethoven; but, as compensation, there 
were two concertos. The first concerto, composed by M. Besekirsky, a 
new violinist from Moscow, was given con amore by the author and 
much applauded. The other, Professor Sternd»le Bennett's fourth for 
pianoforte (in F minor), one of the most magnificent pieces of its kind 
ever written for the instrument, was undertaken by Madame Goddard, 
who, on various occasions, has played both this and other concertos of 
Professor Bennett, at the Philharmonic Concerts and elsewhere, and but 
for whom, indeed, now that their composer, one of the greatest pianists 
of his time, has ceased to appear in public, they would, in all probability, 
never be heard at all—odd enough, considering the enthusiasm with 
which they never fail to be received. True, they are not over easy to 
execute. The overtures at this concert were A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn) and Jessonda (Spohr). The singers were Mes- 
dames Sinico and Demeric Lablache, from Her Majesty’s Opera, At 
the next concert (‘* by Special Desire”) we are promised a new MS. 
overture (La Selva Incantata) by Mr. Benedict; a new violin concerto, 
by Herr Max Bruch, confided to Herr Ludwig Straus; symphonies by 
Haydn and Beethoven; and singing by Madame Trebelli-Bettini, 
Madlles. Tietjens, and Christine Nilsson. 


—o---—_— 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 

Mr. Charles Hallé has terminated his very interesting recitals in 
St, James’s Hall. In the course of eight performances he has done 
exactly what he promised. He has played all the known, or, at any 
rate, all the published, sonatas of Schubert, besides the larger number 
of his minor pieces; he has given, besides, almost every one of the 
variations, rondos, bagatelles, and other fugitive pianoforte composi- 
tions of Beethoven upon which he could readily lay hands. These he 
has played in such a manner as to show how carefully and conscien- 
tiously he must have studied them, In the programme of the eighth 
and last recital were comprised the two great sonatas of Schubert 
in A and B flat, belonging to the last set of three (which Schumann 
could not believe to be the last); and most interesting, because 
hitherto unknown, the Fiinf Clavierstiicke, which though published as 
independent pieces, have evidently a close connection with each other, 
and (four of the five at any rate) were in all likelihood intended to form 
part of another sonata. These are, without exception, ingenious, 
original, and charming. The eighth recital only included one speci- 
men of Beethoven—the pleasing variations on a theme in G major; all 
the rest of the programme (even the vocal pieces sung by Herr Wallen- 
reiter) being taken from Schubert. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Asnpown & Parry.—“ Hanover Square,” Magazine of New Copyright Music, for 
July ; “ Kellogg-Valse,” by Arditi; ditto, pour piano; ‘‘ Mendelssohn's Hymn 
of Praise,” paraphrased for the piano by Sydney Smith; “ The Cloisicr," 
‘t Orphee,” and * Sleigh Bells,” by Sydney Smith. 

Woon & Co,—* To Horse, to Horse ! the Standard flies,” song, by James Young. 

Lonomays & Co,—‘ Part-Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass "—Sacred Series, 
Part 8, Edited by John Hullah. 








Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
q century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained cf all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 














THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 12s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 


THEODORE RITTER’S NEW CAPRICE. 
“LES COURIERS,” Caprice pour Piano, Op.40 .. o +» Price %s, 6d, 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 








“ APRILE.” Melodia a 
“ ALL' USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia as nn wi se 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of * Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 
“LE RENDEZVOUS." Suite de Valses, pour Piano . 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 


Price 3s: 
» 38. 
» 38. 





(Edition de Chondens, Paris,) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano or av ‘s 
(Edition de Chondens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Stroat, W. 


“DON CARLOS.” 


HE VOOAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 
the PIANOFORTE ot Verp1's ‘DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 


Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEOR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE of Avusgr's New Opera are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“HAMLET.” 


HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 
MENTS of Amproga Tuomas's New Opera, “‘ HAMLET," are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 

















Just. Published, 


“SUNSHIN SH,” 
SONG, 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES, 
The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street. ' 





The complete Vocal Score of J. OrFENBACH's most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 


(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GOERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“RELINDA.” Mazurka de Salon pour Piano, par 
Ernesto CATALant, price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“"\HINK ON ME” (“Go where the water glideth”). 


Song, the words by an old poet, the music by Henry Baxgr (composer of 
“ The Stepping Stones "), price 3s. 


London; Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


No.1, “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E, Geibel), 

No, 2, “FIDELITY” (‘Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 

No. 3. “ PARTED” (‘ Scheiden, Leiden”—E, Geibel). 

No. 4. “ THE REQUEST” (‘ Viel Tausend Tausend Kiisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). 
No, 5. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (‘ Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag ”— 


E. Geibel), 
No, 6. “EVENING SOUNDS” (* Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck), 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.” —Musical World. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


Will be Published Next Week, 


“ DESTINY,” 
A Sequel to “ The Lover and the Bird.” 
The Poetry by R. REECE. 
The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Will be Published Next Week, 


“THE INVITATION,” 
SERENADE. 
The Poetry by R. REECE, 
The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMQ. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Just Published, 
NEW BALLAD, 


“THOU ART THE WORLD TO ME.” 
The Poetry by R. REECE. 
The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMO, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Pubtished, 
NEW DUET FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO, 


“THE PROPOSAL.” 
The Poetry by R. REECE. 
The Music by P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 
TRANSCRIPTION BRILLANTE ET FACILE POUR PIANO, 
By HENRY ABRAM. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 245, Regent Street, W. 


“IN THE WOODLAND,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














"A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone). 


THE WORDS BY 
(HORACE) 


THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s, 


MISS SMITH. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
SIX NEW SONGS BY MISS J. C. HERBERT. 


(RUGUAMRINGS 2 ice ck lcs es 

THE DEAD CHURCH we ee “a ‘a - vr 

THE NORTH EASTER 

SING HEIGH-HO .. “ oa 

THE WATCHMAN .. ia “a 

EARL HALDAN'S DAUGHTER as *- 4a a Sa 
LampBorn Cock, Appison, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


NEW SONGS. 





WewmwwweD 
e@cococe? 





8. D 
“ JAMIE’S ON THE STORMY SEA” C.M.Hewxe. 3 0 
“THE RETURN ” (in E and G) Pe ? is ‘ - H.C.Deacon. 3 0 
“ THERE IS A DEAD LEAF ON THE SPRAY” . ELLen WotFre. 3 0 
“WASTE NOT THE HOUR” ° e é ARTHUR Fox. 3 6 
“TWILIGHT” . . ° e e ° e F. Wer. 30 
“BIRD AT SEA” e - D.Mippietoy. 8 0 


LampBorn Cock, Appisox, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 


Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 

“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr. Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhood of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of ‘ When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill. In a word, 
‘The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in circles of taste, will command it,"—Zddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal, 

London: Doxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PLAYED BY THE BANDS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND THE 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 











Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DepicaTeD TO THE KiNG oF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready at every Library, 


“ROE D’S WiFi” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX.” 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
by Kyicur Summers; Music by Witetm Kioss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. Price 4s. 
London: Donoax Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, Now Ready, 





CONTAINS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL 


A SELECTION OF 
FAVOURITE SONGS, CHORUSES, &e. 
FROM THE WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTER, 
ARRANGED AS SOLOS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


With 1 New “ Anechote Fife of Handel.” 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0, 50, New Bond &t. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row, 


CHAPPELL’ 
Ols English Ditties, 








Just Published, 


PART XIL OF THIS POPULAR WORK 
CONTA'NING 

Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 

Wapping Old Stairs. 

Friar of Orders Grey. 

Here's to the Maiden. 

Can Love be controlled, 


Cease your Funning, 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory, 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here's a health unto his Majesty, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLL. & > OO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





Now Ready, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
COMPLETE, 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


NEW 


COMIC OPERA, 
Che 
Contrabandista 


THE WORDS BY 


F. CG. BURNAND, 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W..- 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Hirming}am Musical Festival, 


az ias sg 


JOHN F, BARNETT. 


Price, i in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 














THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 
; na Ship was cheered . . . . 3&8. 


(Arranged as a Song) 
A fair breeze blew. ~~ = & 
| Sung by Malle. TIETJENS. 
Down dropt the breeze . i 
Sung by Mr, SIMS REEVES. 
O happy living things j . » & 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . aot i 3s. 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK. 


Two voices in the air (Duet) . - 4s, 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY-WHY TOCK. 
Swiftly flew the Ship é «tie tt 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, 

‘The Harbour Bay " ge ar ae 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions Sor the Pianoforte 
are tn the Press. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Specially omy for sania: 


J. L. BATTMANE, 3 ax 
Le Cordes Alpes - - ---~ «6 4.0 
Fantaisie Valse. Pot Pourri - a ‘ 4 <i. @ 


CH. REUSTE Dr. 


Feuillets d’Album - - - - - - -each 3 0 
1, Pensée.. Mélodie. j 4. Suzanne. Mazurka. 
2. La Chanson du Camp. Caprice | 5. Chantd’Adieu, Romance sans 
Militaire. Paroles, 


3. Chant du Gondolier. Barcarolle. | 6. La Beile Hongroise. Marche. 


L. MICHELI. 


Benita. Polka Mazurka “she: ae ee 

BRINLEY RICHARDS. Solo. Duet. 

s. d, 4 
The Pilgrims of the Night eA Joti es 9g " 
Auld Robin Gray - - oh the aiVie 45a Gg 
Huntingtower - - - - - - 380.. 4 0 
Et Bondebryllup (Danish) =_— = lle! IE Sug 
March. Tannhauser eif af) te: gap penne Se 4 0 
Nearer, my God,toThee - - - - - 80 4 0 
Jerusalem the Golden snes “epee 8:°¢ 4 0 
Those Evening Bells - = - - = a) Ys 3.0 4 0 
Rh. F. HARVEY. 

Masaniello (Brilliant Fantasia) - - - - - =| 4 0 
Fra Diavolo pe a - - a < e « 4 0 
RENE FAVARGER. 

Soldaten Lieder (Waltz) Gags a a) ge edd 4 0 
Norma (Fantasia) = - 2 ana Sad 4 0 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Fantasia) $20 Lae 4 at) eee 4 0 
THEODORE GSTEN. 

Trovatore (Ah! che la mene) - - “are 40 
Traviata (fantasia) - i i a 4 0 
Tannhauser do. ee a a 40 
JULES EGGHARD. 

La ValsedesFantobmes - - - - - = = 3 0 
Feuilles de Roses — eS eS - - 4 0 
Loin de toi(Mélodie)- - - - - = - = 3 0 
Adieu (Mélodie) iat ls ea 3 0 

GUSTAVE LANGE (of Bella). 
Perles et Diamants (Valse Briliante) - - - = 4 0 
Le Papillon (Mazurka de amp tena te we ft BO 
Farewell (Meditation) - - - + os 3 0 
La Reine de Bal (Mazurka de Concert) =i iei oie £4 
eon a ae ag 4 0 


Le Retour du Soldat (Grand March) - 


JOSEF GUNG'L'S 


CELEBRATED DANCE MUSIC. 
Sol r wr 
s. . & 5 
Soldaten Lieder Waltzes - - - - - 40 5.0 
Amoretten Tanze do. - - - = - 40 5 0 
Jungherren Tanze do. - NS 5 0 
Fruhlingslieder do. oe te ee oe ORS 5 0 
Abschied von Munchen Waltzes - - - - 40 5 0 
Venus Reigen Waltzes . . - ie. -« £90 5 0 
Blue Violets Polka Mazurka - - - - - 8 @ 
La Belle do. do. = - - a : : 


Garrison Ball Polka = - - 
These waltzes as duets are eminently adapted for teaching purposes. 
Complete lists of Gung’l’s Dance Music sent on application to A, 

Hawmonp & Ca., where orchestra parts to all his compositions may be 

obtained. 


A. HAMMOND & CO,, 


(Late JULLIEN) 





5, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FIVE NEW PIECES. 


MENDELSSOHN’ ) HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 
PRICE ba SHILLINGS. 


SLEIGH BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE CLOISTER. 


Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 


Second. Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR JULY. 
Now Ready, 


“HANOVER SQUARE,” 


No, 9. 


Oe 


CONTENTS. 
A MOONLIGHT WALK. Pisnoforte 

Piece eon -  -°G. A. Osborne, 
SLEEP, MY BABY, MOTHER'S 

NEAR. A Slumber Song - - Albert Leaf. 


HUNTING SONG. Impromptu for 
Piano - - + C.Swinnerton Heap. 


(Mendelssohn Scholar.) 
NOBODY'S NIGH TO HEAR. (An 
Old Wife's Song) - - - - G. A. Macfarren. 
Words by Miss Jean INGELow. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
PRICE ONE | SHILLING. 
LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 
Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 
J. F. BARNETT. BENEDICT. 
A. RANDEGGER. STEPHEN GLOVER. 
MISS LINDSAY. Rr.DHEAD. 
HENRY SMART. C. GOUNHD, 
W. KUHE. W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT, 
New Hymn Tunes, by 
G. A. MACFARREN, E. J. HOPKINS. 
C. E. WILLING. J. TURLE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
Br E. F. Rimpavtt. 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music. 


METZLER & CO, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“« Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.”— 
Sunday Times, 


“EXETER HALL,” 


NO. VL FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Recit. and Air, “ Joy cometh in the Vorning.” John Hullah. 
2. Meditation for Piano “The Sabba‘h Eve.” Henry Parker. 
( With an illustration.) 
3. New Hynin Tune, “Lord, to Thee.” J. W. Elliott. 
4. Sacred Song, “‘ Holy spirit.’ W. F. Taylor. 
5. ———— Piece, ‘Prayer from ‘Mose in Egitto”” Louis 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


METZLER & CO, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








Now Ready, 


a Beto @utor for the Harmonimm, 


By L. ENGEL. 

With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, é&e. 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular pi ge 
— ee or Sacrep aNp SecuLar Ains, expressly arranged. 

rice 5s 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
Just Published, 


Mletsler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 


Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
posers. No. 1, “BRIGHT ‘1ULIUS,” G. A, Macranpen, with 
Remarks, on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price ‘lhreepence; 
post free 4 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 











Prinved by Hanvuxsoy, Rarr, and Fsyrow, at No. 23, Berners St: 
Published by Wiutuam Doncaw Davison 


eet, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
at the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, July 4, 1868. 





